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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


NCE again, as a year ago and 

two years ago, it may seem in- 
ept to wish one another a “Merry 
Christmas.’’ How can we be 
“Merry” while a war is in progress 
which outrages God, negates the 
work of Him Who was born on 
Christmas Day, and, as far as any 
arthly happening can do so, frus- 
trates the purposes of the Incarna- 
tion? 

Besides, what would the fighters 
on the many fronts think if they 
could hear us civilians safe at home 
bidding one another 
be merry? And what 
would the sadly tried 
inhabitants of occu- 
pied countries, and those upon 
whose homes the bombs are falling; 
and those who are suffering indigni- 
ties and cruelties in concentration 
camps; and those held as hostages 
to be shot down upon some false 
and flimsy pretext; and those who 
are being massacred because of 
their race or their religion; and 
the millions dying of starvation, 
who cannot be relieved because of 
the war; and the fathers and moth- 


Christmas 
Joy 


ers of “boys” —literally boys— 
killed in battle; and all the un- 
known and unnumbered victims of 
the powers of hell let loose upon the 
earth — what would any or all of 
them think if they could hear us 
calling cheerily to one another 
“Merry Christmas”? 

But we must recognize, on second 
thought, that such doubts or scru- 
ples would indicate a misunder- 
standing of our religion. Christian 
joy is not dependent upon external 
circumstances. It transcends all 
circumstances, even the most tragic. 
We are not beholden to man for 
our happiness, nor can the wicked- 
ness of man deprive us of it. Con- 
versatio nostra in coelis est, says 
St. Paul. Conversatio is not our 
“conversation,” but our interests, 
our concerns, what we love, what 
we seek, what we find in religion. 
At will, in the twinkling of an eye, 
we leave this world in spirit and 
find our comfort and joy in the 
world that suffers no vicissitudes, 
where there is no lamentation and 
no mourning, where God wipes away 
the tears from every eye. To be 
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able to leave this world and dwell 
awhile in the other, returning again 
to this distracted sphere with some- 
thing of the eternal happiness of 
the other in our hearts—this is the 
fruit of religion. 

The only ineptitude, therefore, in 
the salutation “Merry Christmas” 
is for those who take the word 
“merry” in its modern meaning of 
“merriment,” “jollification”; those 
to whom Christmas means the Yule 
Log, the Boar’s Head, the Brimming 
Beaker, and all that sort of thing, 
or its contemporary equivalent, 
over-eating and excessive drinking. 
They who find their Christmas joy 
in such pagan amusements do in- 
deed profane the day. They mock 
the sufferings of the soldiers and of 
all upon whom the burden of war 
has fallen. 

But for us to whom Christmas 
means interior spiritual joy, the 
joy that no man and no war can 
take from us, the salutation “Merry 
Christmas” is no impropriety, still 
less a mockery or a blasphemy. 

So once again, even in the midst 
of this universal catastrophe, we 
salute one another and the fighting 
forces, and all mankind, “Merry 
Christmas!” 


tii 
an 





SENATORIAL SINCERITY? 


T was amusing to read in the 
Congressional Record, toward the 
end of October, the report of the 
controversy in the Senate in regard 
to the wording of the Connally Bill. 
Those who can remember so far 
back (good heavens! how the rush 
of events does drive out of memory 
anything that happened longer ago 
than yesterday) may perhaps recall 
that much of the debate, which ran 
on for days, centered about the 
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little word “an.” The resolution, 
named for Senator Connally of 
Texas, read thus: “Resolved .. . 
that the United States, acting 
through its constitutional processes, 
join with free and sovereign nations 
in the establishment 

and maintenance of Donnybrook 
international au- inthe Senate 
thority with power 

to prevent aggression and to pre- 
serve the peace of the world.” Sena- 
tor Pepper of Florida argued for 
hours on end in the attempt to per- 
suade the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee to insert the particle “an” be- 
fore the words “international au- 
thority.” Without that word he 
said, “the resolution would allow 
those who favor a league of nations 
to say, ‘Yes, I voted for it,’ and those 
who opposed a league to say, ‘Yes, 
I voted for it and why not; after all, 
it merely means world co-opera- 
tion.’ ” 

Senator Connally retorted that 
the wording was exactly as the 
Committee wanted it; that it said 
just as much as they wished it to 
say, and no more. Thereupon com- 
menced a kind of verbal Donny- 
brook Fair between the Senator 
from Florida and the Senator from 
Texas, with a few more Senators 
from here and there swinging an 
occasional shillelagh. 

Senator Pepper declared that 
whether or not we are to have an- 
other “global catastrophe” depend- 
ed upon whether we put in that 
little word “an” or 


left it out. He shout- The 
ed, with the tradi- Forebodings 
tional whangdoodle of Pepper 


of the political ora- 

tor, “the American people do not 
propose to be crucified once again 
as victims of senatorial caprice,” 
and “the shadow of World War III. 
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stalks in this Senate today.” To 
avert the crucifixion and to prevent 
the shadow from stalking, he and 
thirteen of his colleagues had pre- 
pared a substitute in which not only 
was the word “an” inserted before 
“international authority” but the 
phrase “military force to suppress 
military aggression,” was added. 


No: it seems funny to find my- 
self compelled to admit that 
Senator Pepper for once was right. 
A month ago in this place I ac- 
cused Wendell Willkie of side- 
stepping a great issue because he 
wouldn’t say whether his plans for 
ourspost-war co-operation with the 
rest of the world included a mili- 
tary alliance. Sauce for Willkie is 
sauce for Connally. He and the 
majority in the Sen- 
ate, voting on a reso- 
lution to ‘‘prevent 
aggression’’ and 
“preserve peace,” should have had 
the courage to say whether that 
result was to be achieved by moral 
support or force of arms. 


Say What 
You Mean 


OWEVER, Senator Pepper in 
that debate was no paragon of 


sincerity. “The world wants to 
know,” he said, “if the Senate is 
going to obstruct moral leadership 
of this nation in world affairs as it 
did in 1919. It wants to know if 
we have changed our minds and 
will say clearly that we will take 
our full part in making the world a 
lawful community. And therefore 
we intend to debate this fully, to see 
that the country realizes all the im- 
plications.” 

I cannot see that Senator Pepper, 
with all his zeal for an upright, 
downright, forthright statement to 
the people said one word to make 
them “realize all the implications” 
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of the use of military force. When- 
ever I listen to one of these flahoolah 
political speeches, or when I read 
one, I keep saying to myself that 
now the speaker has come to the 
point where he should say, “for ex- 
ample, my fellow citizens,” or “my 
friends, let me illus- 
trate what I mean.” 
I wonder if the read- 
er of these lines has 
been more fortunate than I. Per- 
haps I always have the bad luck of 
hearing or reading a speech which 
deals in generalities and avoids par- 
ticulars as if they were a plague. 
Did you, dear reader, ever hear an 
orator of the Pepper stripe say 
something like this: “For example, 
fellow citizens, we shall take the 
case of Poland. If after the war, 
Russia is permitted to hold a part 
of Poland, and Poland rebels, we 
shall, as friends and allies of Rus- 
sia, compel Poland by force of arms 
to subside and be satisfied.” 

If Senator Pepper had, in the 
course of his three and a half-hour 
speech, said something like that, 
Senators who, as the newspapers 
reported, “stayed away in great 
numbers from the debate,” would 
have come rushing in to hear some 
more of.“the implications.” When 
all his ninety-five colleagues were 
in their seats, he might have gone 
on to say: “If after the war is over, 
India remains dissatisfied, and a 
rebellion threatens which may in- 
volve all the East and so perhaps 
precipitate a war of East vs. West, 
we shall join with our ally Eng- 
land and squelch India, with blood- 
shed if need be.” 

If the reader have an especially 
exuberant imagination, he may pic- 
ture to himself Senator Pepper de- 
claring in the Senate, “I have de- 
manded that Senator Connally and 


Some 
Implications 
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his supporters say what they mean; 
to be consistent I shall say what I 
mean. I mean that 
if after the war Eng- 
land again takes 
possession of Hong 
Kong and Shanghai, we shall add 
our fleet and our air force to those 
of Britain, and we shall bomb Can- 
ton, Chungking and Peiping until 
the Chinese cry quits. 

“If, my fellow citizens—to give 
but one more example out of hun- 
dreds —if the Partisans and the 
Chetniks in Yugoslavia do not com- 
pose their quarrel by the time the 
war is over, we shali look into the 
case, come to a decision and sup- 
press one or the other or both. The 
Serbs are a wild race. No one has 
tamed them in a thousand years, 
but we will do that job and stay 
over there to see that it remains 
done.” 


For 
Example 


These are some of the “impli- 


cations” which the Senator from 
Florida could have mentioned. He 
should have dropped generalities 
such as “international organization 
to promote co-operation” or “sup- 
porting and sustaining collective 
security,” and come down to brass 
tacks. 


HE position taken month after 

month in these columns is that 
the American people are not per- 
mitted to know exactly what they 
are letting themselves in for by 
those who urge them to “interna- 
tional co-operation.” There is too 
much demagogic guff about “cruci- 
fying the people on the cross of 
senatorial caprice,” and “the shad- 
ow of World War III. stalking here 
in the Senate Chamber,” and too 
little—or really nothing at all—in 
the form of specific illustration of 
what the honorable gentleman from 
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Florida or Texas, or anywhere else, 
would bring upon us if a resolution 
is passed to compel all nations and 
peoples to keep the peace. 


le the final draft of the Connally 
Resolution an additional para- 
graph was inserted, which was vir- 
tually a copy of Article 4 in the Mos- 
cow agreement. The phrase over 
which the debate had raged, “estab- 
lishment and maintenance of inter- 
national [not an_ international] 
authority” remained; but the Sena- 
tors confessed that they saw “the 
necessity of there being established 
at the earliest practicable date a 
general international organization 
based on the principle of the sov- 
ereign equality of all peace-loving 
states,” etc. Persons trained to a 
careful reading of diplomatic docu- 
ments will detect in that sentence at 
least four possible loopholes through 
which the Senate may escape if later 
on escape seems desirable. 


N the course of that debate Sena- 

tor Pepper referred to “the will 
of the majority of the American 
people as shown in recent polls.” 
Any Senator or Congressman with 
even a rudimentary understanding 
of what now goes on in the United 
States in the way of 
creating—not mere- 
ly reporting but cre- 
ating — public opin- 
ion, should be chary 
of referring to a private poll as a 
proof of what the people think. A 
question put to John Doe and Mary 
Roe in such a poll must of necessity 
be concise. But it may be so con- 
cise as to be misleading. Even when 
there is an appearance of compre- 
hensiveness in the question, the 
consequences involved in the an- 
swer are ignored. 


These 
Delusive 
Polls 
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For example, a Gallup Poll pub- 
lished not long ago was reported 
thus by Mr. George Gallup himself: 
“Suppose the German Army gets 
rid of Hitler, gives up all the coun- 
tries Germany has conquered and 
offers to make peace. If that hap- 
pens, should we make peace, or 
should we continue the war until 
the German Army is completely de- 
feated?” “The vote was: Make 
peace if German Army gives up con- 
quered lands — 24 per cent; Con- 
tinue fighting until German Army 
is crushed—70 per cent; Undecid- 
ed—6 per cent.” 

That question might seem to 
have been made sufficiently clear, 
and so it was. But it was not com- 
plete. If one or two more questions 
had been added, by way of discov- 
ering if the people interrogated were 
aware of what Senator Pepper calls 
the “implications,” many of them 
might have changed their mind. 

So, suppose we now ask those 
who wished to continue fighting: 

Question No. 2. “Are we to un- 
derstand that you would continue 
fighting an army that is willing to 
make peace even if to defeat it com- 
pletely would cost the lives of a mil- 
lion more American soldiers? Two 
million? Three million?” 

Question No. 3. “Would you in- 
sist that England and the United 
States continue 
fighting until the 
German Army is 
crushed even if we 
have to do it without the help of 
Russia?” 

Question No. 4. “Russia has de- 
clared that she has no desire to 
crush Germany but will be content 
with the destruction of Hitlerism. 
If, as we go on to crush the German 
Army, we find ourselves at war also 
with Russia, shall we continue until 


Follow 
Through 
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we have crushed both Germany and 
Russia?” 

Question No. 5. “Would you per- 
sist in demanding the utter destruc- 
tion of the German Army even if 
our soldiers feel otherwise and 
want to come home?” 


NYONE who has sat in a delib- 

erative assembly, whether it be 
a city council, a state legislature, a 
provincial or general chapter of a 
religious order, or even an old-fash- 
ioned New England town meeting, 
knows from experience how often 
it happens that the members are 
prepared to vote one way, but when 
some more far-sighted delegate 
rises to his feet, asks, “gentlemen 
do you realize what this means?” 
and proceeds to tell them what it 
means, they change their mind. In 
the United States Senate, hours, 


days, weeks are often required to 
acquaint the Senators (presumably 
the best political minds in the na- 
tion) with all the ramifications of 
a question and all the implica- 


tions of the answer. Does Senator 
Pepper, who quotes that private 
poll, really imagine that a poll-taker 
who goes around ringing doorbells 
and giving ‘a house- 
wife two minutes in 
which to answer a 
question of world- 
shaking importance, can come near- 
er to getting a wise answer than the 
members of a deliberative body 
which digs in for weeks to discuss 
the same question? 

Once again—for the nth time— 
is vindicated the saying of Count 
Axel Oxenstiern in the seventeenth 
century, “My son, see with how lit- 
tle wisdom this great world is gov- 
erned.”. To which one may add 
“and with how little intellectual 
honesty.” 


Snap 
Judgments 
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N° American can fully realize 
what we shall be “up against” 
if we join a military alliance, or 
even a non-military organization 
for the maintenance of peace in 
Europe — not to say in Asia and 
Africa—unless he has studied the 
psychology of the European peo- 
ples. Perhaps I have mentioned in 
these columns my proposal, years 
ago, to a French priest that I visit 
him once or twice a week and listen 
while he explained to me the men- 
tality of French Catholics who 
looked with apathy or with approval 
upon the persecution of their fel- 
lows by a Freemason anti-Catholic 
government in the early 1900’s. My 
friend replied, “If I were to explain 
for a year, you couldn’t under- 
stand.” 

I thought of that episode once 
again while reading “Old World 
Europeans: A Study in Psychology” 
in Thought for September, 1943, by 
Francis Stuart Campbell. The same 
author’s The Menace of the Herd 
and my personal 


What contacts with him 
Europe have convinced me 
Is Like that no man writing 


in English today un- 
derstands Central Europe better 
than he. One should read that ar- 
ticle as an eye-opener. But in case 
the reader finds it not easily accessi- 
ble, here are a few samples of what 
the ordinary American does not 
know about the Europeans: 
“American views on the old- 
world European character have been 
strongly influenced by English 
opinion. This is natural but un- 
fortunate. England is curiously 
isolated from the Continental land 
mass.” 
“The enormous Slavic-Altaic- 
Oriental world of the East remains 
to [the Englishman or the Ameri- 
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can] a book with seven seals. He 
has, not rarely, a few stereotyped 
misconceptions about the nations 
dwelling east of the Hamburg- 
Venice line and hazy notions of the 
cultural and historical importance 
of Central and Eastern Europe. 

“Continentals notoriously don’t 
play the game. The word ‘game’ 
connotes the free acceptance of 
common rules. But most Euro- 
peans want to be left alone. They 
resent ties. Europeans, rightly or 
wrongly, are struck with surprise at 
the unexpected amount of disci- 
pline, obedience, co-operation and 
drill in American life.” 

“There are few countries which 
have not seen noyades, sanguinary 
peasant risings, massacres of the 
upper classes, mass _ beheadings. 
Everybody has tasted of everybody 
else’s blood. Historical memories 
never die in Europe.” 

“In Europe, the State is treated 
with open hostility. Society has 
few sanctions and little power; but 
the State has suc- 


ceeded in grasping a What 
certain ‘mechanical’ We Do 
authority, which in Not Know 


many cases is power 
without authority. Statism is a late- 
comer in the Christian scene of the 
West and has always been consid- 
ered to be a barbaric, Asiatic or pa- 
gan element.” 

“What business, engineering, 
banking or trading is to an Ameri- 
can, bureaucracy and power poli- 
tics are to a European.” 

“The history of Europe is full of 
examples of the rise of antisocial 
as well as antistatist heresies,” 

“There is a Russian tradition of 
conspiracy, which is aimed at the 
destruction of something existing.” 

“Political anarchism has a great- 
er influence on European thought 
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and on the imagination of the 
masses than the casual observer 
would believe. Mussolini was per- 
sonally deeply influenced by the 
anarchist school. The names of 
Dieudonné, of Boris Savinkov, of 
Nin, Sacco and Vanzetti will not 
soon be forgotten in Europe. The 
reader should bear in mind that 
practically all Europeans stood sol- 
idly behind the two condemned an- 
archists.” 

“From time to time we see Euro- 
peans despairing completely of free 
co-operation, as a result of their 
ideological differences.” 

“Party difference in Britain, Can- 
ada, the United States or Australia 
are concerned merely with acci- 
dentals. But in Europe there is no 
unity even in essentials; the skep- 
tical European doubts everything 
and anything.” 

“Political life in Europe is now 


totally unstable since monarchy has 
almost disappeared. A North Span- 
iard who lived from 1845 to 1939 
spent his life under two different 
dynasties, three dictatorships, two 
republics, and experienced four 


revolutions, two major and one 
minor civil war. A _ constitution 
which lasted virtually unchanged 
for more than 150 years is almost 
unknown in the Old World.” 


HOSE few disconnected sen- 

tences are not all that might 
have been quoted on the floor of the 
Senate as necessary information to 
Senators and to the people before 
we get ourselves tangled up in that 
mess of political, racial, religious 
antagonisms which is Europe. 

Mrs. Anne O’Hare McCormick 
wrote in her column in The New 
York Times, October 27th, “In Italy 
we are feeling our way into Europe 
militarily and psychologically. We 
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are glimpsing in the wake of our 
armies a preview of the state of Eu- 
rope. ... The people are the poorest 
kind of peasants. . . . Their back- 
ground is not America or Britain 
but Europe. The atmosphere they 
live in is the atmosphere of Europe. 
... To some degree they foreshadow 
the conditions we shall meet as we 
drive deeper into the heart of the 
Continent.” 

The great problem in Italy and in 
all Europe will be Youth, but we 
Americans understand the youth 
of Europe even less than we un- 
derstand Europe. “The youth of 
Europe,” says Mrs. McCormick, 
“wherever it is, is very likely to be 
against the status quo, whatever it 
is... . There will be nothing uni- 
form or international in the revolt; 
it will be a protest against condi- 
tions as they are.” 

Sweet prospect! “Against the 
status quo whatever it is.” The 
status quo presently will be the 
status quo that we shall establish. 
Against any settlement we may 
make the students will rebel, and 
so will the professional revolution- 
ists and so will the “anarchist 
school” of which Mr. Campbell 
speaks, and so will “the skeptical 
European who doubts everything 
and anything.” 


HE New York Herald-Tribune on 

October 27th, in a leading edi- 
torial captioned “Chaos or a Clean 
Slate,” refers to a letter written by 
Miss Sonia Tomara who had reached 
Cairo on her way back from the 
Far Eastern theaters of war. The 
editor says: “In that curious capi- 
tal, thronged with soldiers, politi- 
cians, governments -in-exile, guer- 
rillas just escaped from the front 
lines and the rear echelons which 
half a dozen armies have left far 
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behind them, all Europe’s problems 
suddenly ‘surged’ back over her in 
‘tides of hatreds sharpened by suf- 
fering.” Europe, she felt, has 
learned little, even under Hitler’s 
heel; she was in a caldron of politi- 
cal, factional and class struggle, 
seeming at once strangely out of 
date and ominously prophetic for 
the future as the German tyranny 
is rolled back across the face of the 
Continent. The impression is omi- 
nous, and one not lightly to be dis- 
missed by any who have had the 
most casual insight into the violent 
hopes and hates and conflicts which 
have been generated in all the vic- 
tim peoples by these terrible years.” 

Into that caldron we are now to 
be plunged and in that caldron we 
shall henceforth forever stew. 

I suggest that any American 
tempted to be internationalist go 
back over the files of the Congres- 


sional Record and see if during the 
debate on the Connally Bill, before, 
during and after the Moscow con- 
ference, any such information was 
given by Senators or Congressmen. 


OT the least of our problems 

will be Russia. Mr. Churchill 
has said Russian policy is “a rid- 
dle wrapped in a mystery inside 
an enigma.’’ William Henry 
Chamberlin appropriates part of 
that epigram as a 
title for his recent 
book, The Russian 
Enigma, but he says 
that Churchill’s phrase “has a much 
wider application; not only Russian 
policy but Russia itself looms as an 
enigma for the average foreigner.” 
Thereupon he proceeds with a 300- 
page attempt to explain Russia, but 
admits that his success is dubious. 
The next time an enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of our sticking our finger 


Russia an 
Enigma 
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into every hot pie in Central Europe 
exercises his rhetoric upon you, 
ask him if he has read The Russian 
Enigma. Chamberlin spent twelve 
years in Soviet Russia; traveled 
over its vast expanses, married a 
Russian wife, steeped himself in 
Russian thought, but he doesn’t 
think that his “Interpretation” 
really interprets Russia. So ask 
your internationalistic friend if he 
has also read Sir Bernard Pares, 
and Miliukov, and Timasheff, and 
a dozen more books and two or 
three hundred articles on the same 
inexhaustible and incomprehensible 
subject. The more he reads the 
more he will confess he does not 
know. Paradoxically, the riddle- 
mystery-enigma becomes more baf- 
fling as one becomes better ac- 
quainted with it. For example, 
why did 175 million people, re- 
putedly the most religious in the 
world, follow blindly a group of 
leaders who declared that religion 
is opium? For that matter why did 
175 millions submit to the domina- 
tion of a party of less than 3 mil- 
lion members? Why did a pre- 
dominantly peasant people stand 
by without protest while some 10 
millions of farmers were “liqui- 
dated”? How did a government 
that had repudiated nationalism 
and patriotism swing around in the 
midst of a war to fierce nationalist 
patriotism without losing “face”? 
How did a dictator a thousand times 
more cruel than Herod acquire the 
affectionate devotion of a great peo- 
ple? The reader may run on with 
the riddles ad infinitum. He will 
find no answer. 

I have asked more than once in 
these pages if the ordinary Ameri- 
can understands even so much as 
the difference between a Lithuan- 
ian and a Pole, or the cause of their 
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intense dislike .for one another. 
That’s the easiest problem in Cen- 
tral Europe. But what about (to 
lift a few lines again from Camp- 
bell) “Navarre with its Carlist tra- 
dition and its Requetés, the Tyrol 
with the memory of Andreas Hofer, 
the Albanians and their blood-feuds, 
the Montenegrins, the Macedonian 
Komitadjis, the Serb Cetnici, the 
Croat Ustasi, the brigands of the 
Bohemian Forest and the Abruzzi.” 

I wonder if Senator Pepper who 
is so anxious to protect us from 
“crucifixion by senatorial caprice,” 
understands that he is trying to nail 
us to the cross of European dissen- 
sion, intrigue, warfare. 


7? propose the simplest problem 
of all, what’s the difference be- 
tween a Slav, a Slovak and a Slo- 
vene? Or a Russian and a Ukrain- 
ian? Or a Serb and a Croat? 

Among these peo- 
Not Alone ple are “differences” 
Russia enough, in more 

than one sense of 
the word, to produce a hundred 
wars, any one of which might grow 
into a world war. And we “Anglo- 
Saxons,” the poorest international- 
ists in the world, and the least like- 
ly to understand Europe, are going 
in to keep those peoples in order 
now and forever more! 

I'll wager that if a Gallup Poll 
were taken on the question, 
“What's the difference between 
England and Europe,” 99 per cent 
of those questioned would think it 
a catch question, or what they now 
call on the radio a “moron ques- 
tion.” Yet there is far more differ- 
ence between England and Europe 
than between England and Amer- 
ica. Also I found myself wondering 
whether most readers of The New 


York Times found something cryp- 
tic in Anne O’Hare McCormick’s 
statement after the Moscow Confer- 
ence: “. . . the voice of Europe is 
not heard in the Moscow Declara- 
tions. .. . None of the signatories is 
a strictly European Power.” 

But Senator Pepper and some of 
his colleagues think we can go in 
and arrange all these little matters 
with moral suasion or with military 
might. It is like asking Hercules 
to tackle the Augean Stables with a 
flit gun, or coaxing the Nemean lion 
to be good by handing him a bon- 
bon. Even if we send over after 
the war a “police force” of millions 
of armed men and shoot down all 
who refuse to co-operate with our 
plan to democratize the world, the 
result will be our sharing with the 
British Empire the fate of being the 
most hated nation in all the world. 


HIS hasty, insufficient presenta- 

tion of the difficulties of inter- 
nationalism is not meant to be an 
argument against economic, social, 
financial, moral co-operation with 
the rest of the world; 
it is still less an at- No “Sneak” 
tempt to dogmatize Involvement 
to the American 
people as to what shall be their de- 
cision in the matter of post-war 
policy. It is a protest against our 
being led blindfold into stupendous 
difficulties of which we know next 
to nothing. If these frenzied inter- 
nationalists wish upon us the job 
of keeping all the peoples on all the 
continents submissive to what we 
think to be the best plan for them, 
and if they commit us to the use of 
military might to achieve our pur- 
pose, they may be damned by our 
posterity for having forever de- 
stroyed the American Republic. 








THIS IS AMERICA: CHRISTMAS, 1943 
By Cnar_es J. Quirk, S.J. 


HRISTMAS has come again, and still the War. 
Much has happened since Pearl Harbor Day. 
The Nation has come through its agony and its tears; 

Not so much as others but she has had her share. 
At large one doesn’t notice much change 

Since peacetime days; but it is there: 

Young men have gone away from many familiar haunts: 
The school, the home, the places of amusements; 
And though the Country seems the same, 

Though a bit tired, a bit worn, a bit down-at-the-heel, 
Still it is in the heart of the Nation 

That the greatest change, the suffering is felt. 

Mr. Schultz’s boy went away last year, 

And his parents have just heard 

He was killed somewhere in Sicily; 

And that lad who used to bring the milk every morning, 
And was so full of life and always smiling, 

Was drowned when his oiler was torpedoed; 

Jimmie, our next door neighbor’s son, 

Too is dead. 

He was killed in a crack-up in Pensacola. 

And thus it goes on, day by day. 

People are more serious; 

Those of the older generation have taken on many jobs 
Held by younger men: 

Older people, too, are more in evidence, 

On the street, in the stores, in the streetcars. 

Fewer men and more women; 

Women working at men’s jobs: 

In buses and in every kind of work. 

And the sun shines the same as usual. 

The long hot days of summer are over; 

Autumn also has come and gone; 

And now Christmas again. 

It is Christmas Eve and the church is crowded. 

It is Midnight Mass, 

And all the beauty of the ritual is there: 


























The soft sweet music of the organ, 

The voices away up in the choir, 

The golden altar alight with many candles, 

The incense, the altar-boys and the priests, 

And there, at one of the side altars, 

The Cave with the Infant, His Mother, St. Joseph and the shepherds, 
And the big white star shining above. 

Oh, the hearts of the peopie all turn toward the Crib; 
And how they pray for those loved ones 

Who are so far away in so many distant lands: 
“Bring back my boy”; “bring back my husband”; 
“Bring back Tommie.” 

Bring back the boy whose memory the girl keeps 

As a photograph in her heart. 

And all over the country—everywhere— 

People are praying that God will end this War. 


And this is America: 

America with all its beauty and all its ugliness; 

Its vast towering houses of business; 

Its Negro shacks on the Mississippi; 

Its mountains and its vast Texan plains; 

America with its bluster, its sham, its sentimentality; 
America where one can sleep at night 

Without fear of being bombed every second; 
America with its quiet farms and its big sprawling streets, 
With its smart shops and its cheap movie-houses; 
America that still loves God, and is still free. 
America, this is my home, and I love you. 


On Christmas Day 

We kneel and beg the Christ Child 

To save this great Country from itself; 

From its greed, its lusts, and all its evil. 

If America must suffer, and she has suffered, and she will suffer, 
Make her, O Christ Child, a better nation, a better people, 

That the youngsters who have died for her and will die, 

May obtain through the sacrifice of their lives, 

An America that will turn to God, 

And love God and His Commandments more and more. 


Babe of Bethlehem, You, too, love our Country: 
Bless us, and keep us ever in the ways of truth and freedom. 
Amen. 
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R some time after its publica- 

tion, the Atlantic Charter lay 
virtually dormant. At no time 
afterward has Mr. Churchill, one of 
its authors, referred directly to it. 
In the United States, however, Mr. 
Gillette of Iowa, introduced a reso- 
lution in the Senate on February 4, 
1943, which aimed at giving it offi- 
cial legislative sanction. On Au- 
gust 14, 1943, President Roosevelt 
said, “Today, on the second anni- 
versary of the signing of the Atlan- 
tic Charter, I would cite two of its 
purposes and principles on which 
we base our hopes for a better fu- 
ture of the world: first, respect for 
the right of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which 
they will live.” So long as the 
President, therefore, has a part in 
the prosecution of the war, it is 
clear that this document will con- 
tinue to come up as an important 
factor in its progress. On its face, 
it appears Biblical in its sublimity. 
It looks like a noble impetus to vic- 
tory. But is it? 

How, for example, does it apply 
to conditions in Europe and Africa, 
to say nothing of the Orient? 

Its sixth Article alone, which the 
President emphasized on its second 
anniversary, affords some interest- 
ing, if not startling, speculations. 
It reads that, “after the final de- 
struction of the Nazi tyranny,” the 
signers “hope to see established a 
peace which will afford to all na- 
tions the means of dwelling in 
safety within their own bounda- 
ries.” A similar “hope” was ex- 
pressed by Woodrow Wilson in the 
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ninth of his Fourteen Points: “A 
readjustment of the frontiers of 
Italy should be effected along clear- 
ly recognizable lines of nationality.” 

Both texts are dominated by the 
same fundamental error. Both as- 
sume that there are, throughout the 
world, as President Wilson phrased 
it, well defined lines by which na- 
tions may be drawn. There are 
some such boundaries in Europe, it 
is true, in the sense that the British 
Isles, France, Spain, Portugal, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden are inhabited by more 
or less homogeneous groups, living 
within clearly marked frontiers 
based on national allegiance. And 
the same conditions existed sub- 
stantially in Germany, Italy, and 
Greece, as they were in 1918. But 
at that time it did not prevail in the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, Russia, 
Turkey, or any of the non-Greek 
Balkan states. They were inhab- 
ited by heterogeneous agglomera- 
tions which knew absolutely noth- 
ing of divisions along definite bor- 
ders of nationality. 

In these lands east of old time 
Germany, there are no clear lines 
of racial, linguistic, or religious de- 
marcation. After the promulga- 
tion of the Fourteen Points, Wood- 
row Wilson admitted his mistake. 
“When I gave utterance to these 
words,” he confessed, “I said them 
without the knowledge that nation- 
alities existed which are coming to 
us day after day.” 

He was as insufficiently informed 
about the subject upon which he 
was, dogmatizing as was Lloyd 
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George. The Welshman acknowl- 
edged that he thought Silesia and 
Celicia were one and the same 
country. He thought that the dif- 
ference in pronunciation was due to 
the divergence between the English 
and the American accent. And he 
was no worse than Marshal (then 
General) Franchet d’Esperey, who 
was in charge of the French troops 
at Prague. The Frenchman was 
continually confusing Slovaks with 
Slovenes, Czechs with Croats, and he 
spoke of Czechoslovenia instead of 
Czechoslovakia. When his mistakes 
were repeatedly called to his atten- 
tion, he outdid Woodrow Wilson 
and Lloyd George by falling back 
upon a French play on words. He 
said, “Laissez moi tranquille. Il n’y 
a que deux catégories de Slavs—les 
Slavs qui se lavent et les Slavs qui 
ne se lavent pas.” 

When President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill, following 
Woodrow Wilson’s lead, associated 
boundaries with nations and na- 
tions with boundaries, they got 
their historical lenses entirely out 
of focus. They overlooked the cir- 
cumstance that the part of Eastern 
Europe which is drained by the 
Danube, where President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points worked such 
havoc, was dominated by Islam 
until John Sobieski saved Vienna 
in 1683. They failed to see that this 
hegemony, which had lasted for 
centuries, had left its imprint upon 
that wide and densely populated ex- 
panse. They did not grasp the fact 
that the genius of Mohammedanism 
makes religion and nationality 
synonymous terms. Islam discards 
the theory that allegiance is em- 
bedded in the soil. It rejects the 
concept that law is “territorial” and 
not “personal.” And it gets back 
to the old Roman principle that ap- 
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plies to the relation between indi- 
viduals inhabiting the same geo- 
graphical area. 

It was when Constantinople fell 
to the sword of Mohammed II. in 
1453 that the people in the Danube 
basin received this philosophy of 
life. The Moslem conqueror of 
Byzantium was essentially toler- 
ant. Never did he once think, 
however, of permitting Christians 
and Jews to be governed by the laws 
applicable to True Believers. He 
turned over the Christians of the 
conquered area to the exclusive con- 
trol of Grenadius, the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, and gave him power 
of life and death over them. And 
he committed the Jews to the hands 
of Moshe Capsali, their Grand Rab- 
bi, and gave him a like mandate. 

In due course Mohammed II. 
learned that Armenians @id not rec- 
ognize the spiritual authority of the 
Orthodox Patriarch. They were 
therefore placed under the over- 
lordship of Joachim, their ecclesias- 
tical shepherd who was imported 
from Brousa in Asia Minor. A 
Catholic Patriarch was subsequent- 
ly nominated. And so were a Nes- 
torian, a Chaldean, and others. 
When, during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it was found that there were 
Protestants, who were Christians 
but who recognized none of these 
hierarchical leaders, a Wakil was 
appointed to personify them, and 
they came under his temporal and 
spiritual power. 

The result of this hodgepodge of 
nationalities and allegiances was 
that, while the Star and Crescent 
floated over Constantinople, these 
Orthodox, Catholic, Armenian, Nes- 
torian, Chaldean, and Protestant 


Christians, and the three distinct 
types of Jews that subsequently ob- 
tained official recognition, were seg- 
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regated from the Turkish body 
politic. Ottoman nationality, prop- 
erly so-called, was restricted to Mo- 
hammedans. Those who were not 
of the Moslem faith were not 
deemed to be Turkish nationals in 
the proper acceptation of that term. 
They were residents of non-inter- 
locking, watertight units located in 
Ottoman territory, but they were 
not eligible for citizenship in the 
suzerain state, unless they embraced 
Islam. 

These non-Moslem elements were 
not permitted to serve in the Otto- 
man armies. They became the war 
profiteers of Islam and many of 
them acquired great wealth. A spe- 
cial tax, therefore, was assessed 
against their Patriarchs, Grand 
Rabbis, and Wakils as the Sultan’s 
counterpart for these special privi- 
leges. The leaders passed the bur- 
den on to their flock. The general 
belief is that they credited them- 
selves with a remunerative stipend 
for the trouble to which they were 
put in collecting the money. At all 
events, they were, as a class, stanch 
supporters of the Sublime Porte. 
But in 1839, Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, Queen Victoria’s Ambassador 
to Constantinople, conceived the 
idea that this special tax was hu- 
mniliating to Christians and Jews. 
He forced the Ottoman State to 
adopt the principle that taxation 
should be equal and uniform, and 
applied regardless of religion. 

This fiscal reform did not do 
away with the ethnic and religious 
entities in southeastern Europe or 
with the type of state that they cre- 
ated. The principle of segregation 
held sway in the Turkey of 1918. 
And, because legislation cannot 
overnight eradicate traditions which 
are ingrained in the very fiber of 


the people, and which their spir-— 
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itual shepherds have a pecuniary 
and a sentimental interest in per- 
petuating, it is clear that the 1839 
innovation had no effect upon the 
bone structure of Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Serbia, and Montenegro, all 
of which made up Ottoman terri- 
tory when Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe took his stand. 

On the upper reaches of the 
Danube, the Moslem concept of the 
state did not impress itself to the 
same extent as upon the regions 
where the Sultan ruled. But in 
the upper basin, there was left 
something analogous to the old Ro- 
man principle that law was not 
essentially territorial. In keeping 
alive this tradition, the underlying 
structure of the Hapsburg monar- 
chy played, in an attenuated form, 
the same part that Mohammed the 
Conqueror, in his unwillingness to 
have Christians and Jews judged by 
Koranic standards, had exercised 
upon the social fabric of his realm. 
In other words, Emperor Francis 
Joseph, for example, made no at- 
tempt at interfering with the racial 
and linguistic separateness of his 
people. He had a ready command 
of the ten or more languages spo- 
ken by the inhabitants of his do- 
main. He did not seek to impose 
German upon them except in the 
army. He was a strong believer in 
local autonomy, but insisted that 
his Crown should be the one and 
only rallying point of all these hete- 
rogeneous elements. 

What was Czechoslovakia, and 
what will no doubt again be Czecho- 
slovakia when the United Nations 
win the war, emphasizes how com- 
pletely even the upper Danubian 
basin refused in 1918 to think of 
allegiance in terms of territoriality. 
It is in the center of a gigantic “twi- 
light zone.” It is in a part of Eu- 
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rope where there is little or no 
white or black, and where almost 
everything is gray. 

Take Bratislava, for example— 
formerly Pressburg. Although 
everybody in this charming Da- 
nubian city speaks German, they do 
so with an impure accent and con- 
fused genders. The reason is that 
German is the mother tongue of but 
a minority of the people. The ma- 
jority speak, as their home lan- 
guage, either Hungarian or Slovak. 
And yet the three groups — Ger- 
mans, Hungarians, and Slovaks— 
have lived side by side for centu- 
ries. Of their own volition, they 
have remained segregated from one 
another, racially and linguistically, 
even though they are mostly of the 
same faith and at one time owed 
allegiance to the same flag. 

Away from what may be called 
the hub of Czechoslovakia, Prague, 
where Slavs are overwhelmingly 
predominant, there are numerous 
racial enclaves or linguistic islands. 
They have been formed by segrega- 
tion. To trace a frontier for them 
that does not defy all considerations 
based upon race or language is im- 
possible. 

When President Wilson wrote in 
his Article IX. that there shall be 
“a readjustment of the frontiers of 
Italy along clearly recognizable 
lines of nationality,” he was think- 
ing of adding to Italy some terri- 
tory that was then part of the 
Austro - Hungarian Empire. There 
was at that time no clearly “recog- 
nizable line of nationality” along 
which he could have traced the 
boundaries he had in view. There 
was no part of the Italian terra irre- 
denta that was not a mere fringe 
running along the coast of the Adri- 
atic. Trieste and Fiume, which fig- 
ured largely in Italian claims, not 
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only had no Italian hinterland, but 
their inhabitants contained a high 
percentage of Slavs and Hungarians. 
To be brief, what Rome sought to 
do, in 1918, through Woodrow Wil- 
son, was to capitalize the activity of 
the Venetians of past centuries. 
They had established trading posts 
and not colonies in the true sense 
of the word. There were “no recog- 
nizable lines of nationality” that 
marked their coming and going. 

In wide expanses of Europe, 
therefore, there can be no division 
and classification. The people 
make up a geographical crazy quilt, 
devoid of pattern and comprising 
pieces that often fade into one an- 
other indistinguishably. 

Of this condition, President Wil- 
son was unaware. And when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill wrote about “a peace 
which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling within their own 
boundaries,” they too gave evidence 
that they did not know the facts. 

In another respect, their sixth 
Article, as a part of the whole, 
which Senator Gillette would have 
the American Congress ratify, and 
which President Roosevelt con- 
tinues to stress, has created suspi- 
cion of an ulterior motive. It will be 
noted that this Article referred only 
to “Nazi tyranny.” It said nothing 
of “Fascist tyranny.” Why not? 

In June, 1940, when Mussolini 
took the step which President 
Roosevelt described in language 
that was not exactly parliamentary, 
the Italian holdings— outside of 
Tientsin, a small concession in 


China, and the island of Saseno, in 
the Adriatic—consisted of Eritrea, 
Italian Somaliland, Libya - Tripoli- 
tania, the fourteen Aegean islands 
known as the Dodecanese, 
Ethiopia. 


and 
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Albania is not included in this 
enumeration because its status on 
August 14, 1941, requires its exclu- 
sion. Italy had, it is true, seized it 
on April 7, 1939, but under a special 
agreement with the Fascist govern- 
ment, Albanian authorities took 
over its affairs during the early days 
of 1941. ‘The Greeks subsequently 
played such havoc with the Italian 
forces which poured into Albania, 
that if the Germans had not come 
to the rescue of the Duce’s bat- 
talions, they would have been driv- 
en into the Adriatic. It follows, 
therefore, that from the standpoint 
of the Atlantic Charter, Albania 
may properly be held—at the pres- 
ent time of writing—to be under 
Nazi, and not under what was, in 
1941, Fascist domination. As 
Saseno lies in the entrance to Val- 
lona Bay, Albania, it is by the same 
token, under German control. As 
regards Tientsin, all that need be 
said is that it was not a terri- 
torial possession of Italy, but mere- 
ly a concession, and of negligible 
dimensions. Its total population— 
virtually all Chinese—is under 
8,000. 

The failure of the Atlantic Char- 
ter to refer to Eritrea, Italian So- 
maliland, and Ethiopia, or to use 
language that unmistakably applied 
to them, may well have been due to 
consideration of international poli- 
ty. It may have been because Eng- 
land had earmarked Eritrea, in 
order to round out the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan, and Italian Somaliland 
in order to enlarge British Somali- 
land and to strengthen Britain’s 
position where the Indian Ocean 
connects with the Gulf of Arabia. 
And the silence, as appertaining to 
Ethiopia, may perhaps be attributa- 
ble to the fact that it is obviously 
intended to pass—at least nominal- 
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ly—into the hands of its former 
sovereign, Haile Selassie. 

It would be more than gratuitous, 
however, to assume that either of 
the joint authors of the Atlantic 
Charter had placed a caveat on the 
Dodecanese or on Libya - Tripoli- 
tania. The population of the Dode- 
canese is overwhelmingly Greek. 
When Italy acquired them from 
Turkey in 1912, Rome encountered 
the unquenchable hostility of their 
inhabitants. They never ceased, in 
season or out of season, to clamor 
for annexation to Greece. The 
Greeks were England’s ally when 
the Atlantic Charter was written. 
Their heroism in the defense of the 
cause of the democracies entitled 
them to special consideration at the 
hands of its authors. It is obvious 
that these islands are not to remain 
in the hands of Italy; such an issue 
is forbidden even by “self-deter- 
mination.” In the face, then, of 
insistent and persistent Greek re- 
vindications, the failure of the At- 
lantic Charter to refer to the Dode- 
canese, generally or specifically, 
could not have been due to any 
other consideration than unadulter- 
ated opportunism. 

In like manner, concerning 
Libya-Tripolitania, another distrust 
raises its ugly head. This country 
is Mohammedan. If the Atlantic 
Charter had promised “self-deter- 
mination” to the people there, the 
United Nations would have won the 
favor of all Islam. There are 250,- 
000,000 Moslems, many of them in 
India and in the Dutch East Indies 
where the war is still to be fought. 
It cannot be possible that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill overlooked this opportu- 
nity. Their silence on this subject 
can be explained only by some com- 
pelling reason. 
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Is it that the problem presents 
issues different from those related 
to the countries taken over by the 
Nazis? All the lands despoiled by 
Germany are in Europe. Norway, 
Denmark, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Czechoslovakia, for example, 
are countries where neither Amer- 
ica nor England would seek terri- 
torial aggrandizement. They con- 
stitute, for the purposes of this in- 
quiry, a homogeneous entity which 
no Englishman or American would 
think of coveting. 

The lands that were overrun by 
the Italians, on the other hand, are 
all in Africa, except the Dodecanese, 
which at least are not in continental 
Europe, but strategically belong to 
the Levant. So far as Europe is 
concerned, England has been satis- 
fied to hold the balance of power. As 
for the Americas, after England’s 
two wars with the United States, 


she was partially blocked from this 
hemisphere by the Monroe Doc- 


trine. But, until the recent rise of 
Japan, the rest of the world was a 
wide, open space. It was England’s 
oyster. So one area after another 
fell under her sway—Gibraltar, al- 
most all of east and South Africa, 
India, Burma, Malaya, Australia. 
Now, what of the Dodecanese and 
Italian Somaliland and Libya- 
Tripolitania? It can hardly be said 
that the Britain of the past looked 
with a disinterested eye upon 
islands that are adjacent to Asia 
Minor or to any African expanses 
open to exploitation. The conclu- 
sion is, briefly, that Prime Minister 
Churchill saw to it that the Atlantic 
Charter confined its purview to the 
Nazi conquests which, being in con- 
tinental Europe, were beyond the 
field of what Article I. calls “ag- 
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grandizement, territorial or other.” 

Aside from its applications to 
Germany, then, and the restoration 
of countries like Norway and 
France to their rightful sovereignty, 
the Atlantic Charter is, in the first 
place, impossible of fulfillment in 
eastern Europe. There the people 
will continue to be like leaves that 
have been torn by the wind from 
many different kinds of trees. In 
fact, if Russia wins her war with 
Germany, those people will proba- 
bly feel the tread of the bear that 
walks like a man. In the second 
place, by stressing “Nazi tyranny” 
and omitting any reference to Fas- 
cism as it applied to areas from 
which the Italians have been driven, 
the Sixth Article scents strongly of 
something Machiavellian for the 
future of the Italian holdings in 
Africa. 

In other words, the Atlantic Char- 
ter was, and is, an expression of in- 
eptitude. In time .it may try to 
justify itself by the distribution of 
lands under some circumlocution 
like “mandate” or “protectorate,” 
but the results will be the same. 
The strings that move the manikins 
may not be visible, but behind the 
curtain the hands of the master will 
be in rapid motion. 

The Atlantic Charter, therefore— 
inspiring though it may be to many 
Americans and ignored by England 
and Holland—is poison to millions 
of others. It can do nothing but 
confuse the conglomerated peoples 
of eastern Europe and antagonize 
those of Africa, together with much 
of the rest of Islam. It may stir 
some Americans, but abroad, out- 
side of western Europe, it cannot 
be considered in any other light 
than as a hindrance to our victory, 











MINIATURE OF MEDEA 


By Mary CeEciLe Ions 


HE lived in my neighborhood for 

many years, and so I knew her 
quite well. Though her name was 
Marcia Raymond in our New Cor- 
inth, to her husband she was sim- 
ply Medea. If others could recognize 
her type as he did (a figure of the 
ancient world; sacrificer of inno- 
cence to the idolatry of self, terrible 
even to the pagans who handed 
down her grim legend; a sower and 
reaper of death), we could save our 
America. 

Ironically enough, it is with 
memories of the Christmas season 
that I must always associate her. 
It was at a Christmas party that I 
first met her. Marcia and I were 
at the same bridge table, and one of 
her friends, a Mrs. Mountjoy Jones, 
was there too. As they seemed to 
be preoccupied with plans for the 
program committee of a club to 
which they belonged, my partner 
and I left the conversation to them. 

“It is so hard to fit the Christmas 
motif into such a program as we 
need,” said Marcia. “So much sen- 
timentality has grown up around 
the idea of a big family. Just imag- 
ine using Dickens, for instance. 
Broods of hungry children and de- 
formed ones like Tiny Tim in the 
families of underpaid workers are 
just what we are trying to educate 
the public against.” 

“Something old-American would 
be effective,” Mrs. Jones answered, 
“but I can’t find anything that does 
not have exactly the objection that 
you have just voiced; I have 
searched both history and litera- 
ture. Do you think we might just 


use the Bible story? People don’t 
mind religion at Christmas.” 

“What a naive suggestion,” Mar- 
cia said, laughing. “That would 
give our opponents all kinds of 
openings. What’s trumps?” And 
we went on with the game. 

At that time, I hardly knew what 
they were talking about, but later 
everyone knew. Among the many 
organizations to which Marcia gave 
her time was one which sponsored 
a movement to which her husband 
violently objected. However, David 
Raymond seldom agreed with Mar- 
cia on anything. She wanted to live 
in an apartment, while he refused 
to give up the house which his 
father, professor of literature at 
New Corinth University before him, 
had built long ago to house five 
daughters and four sons. He want- 
ed Marcia to give more time to their 
little girl, Joan, but she told him 
that Joan was more likely to be 
socially adjusted if she was sent to 
a nursery school. 

“Besides,” she said to him, “wom- 
en today aren’t bound to homes and 
huge families like your poor moth- 
er. This is the twentieth century 
—the age of freedom, social con- 
sciousness, the more abundant life!” 

“For whom?” he asked, and then 
added, “Why don’t you use that last 
phrase as a slogan for your lethal 
little association?” 

“That is a good suggestion,” Mar- 
cia said coldly. 

She worked for her ideas, and in 
due time The More Abundant Life 
Clinic for Modern Mothers was 
built, the opening featuring the un- 
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veiling of a mural entitled “Suffer 
the Little Children” and the pro- 
duction of a pageant by Marcia 
Reade Raymond—nobody thought 
of her as Mrs. David Raymond— 
called “Children through the Ages.” 
Joan was to have been cast as the 
Child of Enlightenment; however, 
Dr. Raymond found out in time. 

“Jonathan Swift would have rel- 
ished that mural,” he said bitterly. 
“If I were a painter, I would do a 
more fitting one for them, using a 
classical theme. It would show a 
woman with the bodies of her chil- 
dren in a chariot drawn by drag- 
ons.” 

“You are concentrating on one 
phase of our program which it would 
not be necessary to deal with at all 
if our real work of educating the 
public were not hindered!” Marcia 
said in anger. 

“It is all one,” he answered. 
“Whether you are warring against 
the life of a child or against the 
idea of childhood, you are doing an 
inexplicable and unnatural thing. 
Even if no breath of actual murder 
ever touched your vicious ‘educa- 
tional program,’ still your teach- 
ings would be murdering America.” 

It was shortly after this that Dr. 
Raymond brought me a package to 
keep for him. 

“Please hide it for me until 
Christmas,” he asked. 

“Is Joan such an efficient detec- 
tive?” 

“No, it is for Marcia,” he said, 
not smiling at all. 

When Christmas came, however, 
he did not ask for it, and thus I let 
it lie on the bottom of my cedar 
chest for ten years. 

As Joan grew older, and Marcia 

1 There is actually a birth prevention center 


which is decorated with a picture of Christ 
and the children. 
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gave more of her time to the offices 
which she held in civic and political 
organizations, it was Dr. Raymond 
who insisted on sending Joan away 
to school. Both he and his wife be- 
ing less often at home after that, 
the neighborhood soon lost what 
little contact it had ever had with 
them. Consequently, the sudden 
misfortune which struck them last 
spring had a touch of unreality 
about it. It is not often that one 
hears of adults having scarlet fever, 
but we learned that David Ray- 
mond, and then Marcia had become 
ill of it. Early in March he died, 
and was buried from the house in a 
sealed casket. Since Marcia was un- 
der quarantine, Joan did not come 
home to attend the cold little memo- 
rial service held at New Corinth 
University, where Dr. Raymond had 
held the chair of literature for 
twenty years. 

It was then that the ten-year-old 
Christmas present began to trouble 
me. The gold ribbon was black- 
ened, and ugly spots had eclipsed 
the stars on the holiday paper in 
which the dead professor had 
wrapped it so long before. Perhaps 
he would have wanted me to burn 
it, I thought; or perhaps he would 
have wanted her to have it at last. 
At any rate, it was not mine to dis- 
pose of, and the only thing to do 
was to take it to her as soon as she 
was well. 

She met me at the door herself. 

“TI had another visitor this morn- 
ing,” she said, “an Italian woman 
from Atwater Street. I could hard- 
ly make out what she was trying to 
tell me, but finally I gathered that 
she thinks that David got scarlet 
fever from her son.” 

I must have looked bewildered. 

“I know what you are thinking,” 
Marcia said. “You cannot under- 
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stand what he was doing in that 
section of town. Neither could I. 
She says, though, that he spent a 
great deal of time with the children 
down there—that he gave them 
presents, paid for doctor bills, and 
so on. I never knew just what he 
got for his books. But I do know 
that he left as much money as he 
could to a clinic for children of that 
district. As if he didn’t have a 
child of his own. I am going to 
contest the will.” 

“You will probably think my 
errand as odd as hers,” I said 
nervously. “Your husband asked 
me to hide this for him, once. It 
was a present for you, but I sup- 
pose he got you something else. I 
thought—” 

Languidly she took it out of my 
hand. I should have thought that 
she would have wanted to be alone 
when she opened it, but with com- 
plete indifference she began to un- 
wrap it. Two books fell out, Brown- 
ing’s The Ring and the Book and a 
translation of Medea. 

“What a peculiar gift,” she said. 
“David knew that I care only for 
modern books. No wonder he 
changed his mind.” 

“Perhaps he thought there was 
something about these two that you 
would like,” I said. “They show 
that he put markers in them.” 

She looked curious. “Here,” she 
said after a moment’s hesitation. 
“Read me what is marked in this 
one. I can’t use my eyes yet, or see 
much through these dark glasses.” 

She handed me the Browning, and 
I began to read. It was the speech 
of the old Pope’s that was marked. 
I remembered Pompilia, and his 
tribute to her: 

“... But brave, 
Thou at first prompting of what I 
call God, 
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And fools call Nature, didst hear, 
comprehend, 

Accept the obligation laid on thee, 

Mother elect, to save the unborn 
child, 

As brute and bird do, reptile and the 
fly, 

Ay and, I nothing doubt, even tree, 
shrub, plant 

And flower o’ the field, all in a com- 
mon pact 

To worthily defend the trust of 
trusts, 

Life from the Ever-Living.” 


“And now the other,” she said 
harshly. 

Once launched upon that searing 
passage from Euripides, it would 
have been cruel to have stopped or 
to have looked at her. But I wished 
that I had not been the one chosen 
to deliver David’s message: 


“Unhappy one, thy heart must be 
flint or steel to kill with thine own 
hand the very fruit of thy womb! 
Of the heroines of old, one, only 
one, is said to have laid hands on 
her own children, and murder drove 
her mad with misery and hurled 
her into the sea. What fearful 
thing, then, awaits us now?” 


She snatched away the books and 
flung them on the floor. 

“Now you see what it was like— 
living in the house with him. No, 
don’t go home now. Come down to 
Atwater Street with me. I have to 
see what it is like, and I am afraid 
to go alone.” 

We found it at last—the two 
blocks of it on the other side of the 
river. What a huddle of poverty 
and sordidness it was, in the fresh 
light of the spring afternoon. But 
even at the narrow entrance I could 
sense what had so drawn Dr. Ray- 
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mond. All the length of it ran a 
clamor and ripple of youth. From 
the dark Chinese curio shop where 
an almond-eyed baby stood in the 
doorway, perfect and unreal as a 
carved ivory doll, to the tenement 
at the end of the street, we heard 
the shrill enchantment of young 
voices. There were Italians and 
Poles and tiny, velvet-eyed Syrians, 
and at the door of an unsavory- 
looking restaurant a Negro baby 
slept in a basket crawling with 
flies. I was suddenly overwhelmed 
by the sight of all these young 
things playing in the filth of the 
gutters, and with the voices of 
many races crying to heaven against 
the spirit of the new Medea, the 
enemy of childhood, the idolater of 
self—the spirit abroad in our dying 
civilization which would clear such 
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streets of their one loveliness rather 
than to sacrifice self-indulgence and 
rebuild them for and around it. 

We went back silently to the New 
Corinth that we knew, the modern 
city of beauty shops and theaters, 
glittering stores and night clubs, 
where the new Medea tries to insure 
her beauty against age and wear and 
oblivion, and to fortify her heart 
against emptiness and despair. 

Marcia stopped before an apart- 
ment house. 

“T shall not go home for a while,” 
she said. “Do you mind if I leave 
you here and call on a friend of 
mine?” 

As I turned away, I noticed the 
sign on the building, the same that 
I have read on most New Corinth 
apartments: NO CHILDREN OR DOGS 
ALLOWED. 


DANCE-CAROL FOR CHILDREN 


By Sister Mary JEREMY, O.P. 


OME in clearest airs of morning, 
Gentle-hearted, lovely-eyed. 
Where lilies blossom by a portal 
Best of babes is hid inside. 
Quickly! haste is praise unto Him, 
Joy to lips that sing His name; 
Come with apples, roses, playthings— 
He is best at every game. 
Now you dance with angel-partners 
Learned in measures from the skies, 
Sudden breezes bring the music, 
Saraband from Paradise. 
Printless snow lies fair before you, 
Plain the journey you must go; 
Dance your way then, small and holy, 
When you find Him curtsey slowly, 
Kneel and look and sing Io. 





PRESENTING SIN AND TEMPTATION IN LITERATURE 


By Austin J. APP 


ITH regard to literature many 

very nice people have always 
wanted to eat their cake and have 
it too. They want a nice, sweet 
literature without sin. and tempta- 
tion, and they also want it to be 
great and powerful. But, except 
for the “hymns to the gods and 
praises of famous men,” of which 
Plato speaks, that cannot be. The 
Bible without sin would be less than 
Edgar Guest. One can have a cross- 
word puzzle without sin, but not 
Dante’s Divine Comedy or Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth. 

A great literature must take the 
great temptations and sins of man 
and damn them for the ugliness 
that they are. Literature is not a 
game of marbles; it is a joust in 
which the white knights of reason 
and virtue, with banners flying but 
not without bruises and breaks, un- 
horse and roll into the dust the 
black knights of unreason and vice. 
Great literature throws the black 
knights upon a canvas and shows 
them black not from ebony. but 
from dirt. 

But the mighty danger is always 
that the black knights will glisten 
too much and the white knights 
look too dull, that the black knights 
captivate hearts, which only the 
white knights should captivate, and 
that they look romantic even in 
their defeat. The danger is ever that 
the description of a temptation be- 
comes a new temptation. And the 
dilemma is that temptation too 
vivid is poison but temptation too 
dull is flat. 

This complication will always re- 


main. The problem of how much 
of a temptation can or should be 
dramatized must be answered dif- 
ferently for different times and 
climes and individuals. What con- 
stitutes an overpowering stimulus 
to sin in one generation can be an 
effective and even necessary condi- 
tioner against sinning in another. 
This is one principle I shall try to 
establish, and from that premise 
draw rules for presenting tempta- 
tion in literature, especially in 
drama and fiction. 

For several centuries now it has 
been customary for critics to sneer 
at Horace prescribing that, since 
“Some things are acted, others only 
told,” murder is one thing that must 
not be acted. 


“Medea must not draw her murder- 
ing knife 
And spill her children’s blood up- 
on the stage.” 


Throughout Greek and Roman 
drama murder was not enacted on 
the stage; it was merely reported. 
And one of the liveliest critical 
battles developed when Marlowe and 
Shakespeare nearly sixteen hundred 
years after the coming of Christian- 
ity began to dramatize murder on 
the stage. Today, murder, which 
until five hundred years ago was a 
temptation and sin too seductive, 
too glistening, to admit of portrayal, 
is dramatized in such a harmless 
comedy as Arsenic and Old Lace! 
What has happened? Why can an 
actor now step upon the stage and 
boldly flash his dagger upon his 
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victim, and why did the poor Greeks 
and Romans sternly prohibit such 
enactment? 

We now sneer at the Greeks and 
Romans as poor benighted heathens 
in this respect. What we forget is 
that even in our own lifetime we 
have come to admit the representa- 
‘ tion of some temptations from 
which we shrank in guilty shock 
not too many years ago. In Oscar 
Wilde’s Lady Windermere’s Fan, 
Lady Windermere in a moment of 
weakness goes to Lord Darlington’s 
quarters but the author takes good 
care to have Lord Darlington return 
too late for them to be shown alone 
together. Contrast that with doz- 
ens of contemporary plays. In 
Eugene O’Neill’s highly approved 
Ah, Wilderness! the prostitute is 
allowed not merely to tempt Rich- 
ard with words but to kiss him pas- 
sionately, “squirming around on his 
lap.” Would such realistic repre- 
sentation of temptation have been 
tolerated fifty years ago? It would 
not. Because that was the Victorian 
Age? Not at all. In Sheridan’s 
School for Scandal, in the age of 
reason, 1777, though Lady Teazle is 
daringly allowed to go to Joseph’s 
apartment, the author has the serv- 
ant rush in the moment Joseph gets 
to the point of “taking her hand.” 
And much earlier than that in the 
greatest love play in the world 
Shakespeare puts a balcony between 
Romeo and his Juliet so that this 
famous love and proposal scene 
comes off without a kiss, without 
even a touch of the hands. 

In other words, just as the Greeks 
and Romans considered murder too 
suggestive to be anything but re- 
ported on the stage, so the Anglo- 
Saxons until recently considered 
the passionate kiss, now in every 
motion picture, too suggestive to 
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enact. The Hollywood rules and 
preoccupation as to how many sec- 
onds such a kiss may last is evi- 
dence that it is coming as doubt- 
fully and hesitatingly into accept- 
ance for dramatization, as murder 
did. It will be recalled that before 
murder was actually realized on the 
stage there was a period in which 
it was merely shadowed forth, as it 
were, in dumb show. 

Therefore, time and clime make 
a difference as to the degree and 
nature of the dramatization one can 
give temptations. When Aristotle 
and Horace proscribed murder on 
the stage, did they merely have a 
perverted sense of drama? No, they 
did not. They wrote for an age 
when people were still so prone to 
murder and carried their dagger so 
conveniently in their girdle that to 
enact murder on the stage would 
have inflamed the lust to kill to a 
killing point. Too many people 
were still committing murders and 
being murdered to view murder on 
the stage dispassionately. They 
were still too weak to take a really 
realistic medicinal dose against 
murder. They needed and wanted 
a great many plays merely report- 
ing murder and showing the bane- 
ful criminality of it, as the Greek 
plays do, before they could watch 
it safely even in a dumb show. 
In Shakespeare’s time, when peo- 
ple, partly owing to the wholesome 
effect of centuries of plays against 
murder, had become less actively 
murderous, though still potential- 
ly so, one could risk enactimg mur- 
der on the stage and by means of 
this increased realism kill the im- 
pulse to kill in the really effective 
manner in which literature at its 
best should kill sinful impulses. 

Today, murder and theft are 
dramatized as matters of course in 
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all advanced Christian countries. 
But the dramatization of sex temp- 
tations is still an uncharted debate. 
And the first reaction of “‘nice” peo- 
ple to this problem is exactly what 
in Shakespeare’s age Sidney’s reac- 
tion was to the representation of 
murder, namely, to avoid it. Why 
sully literature with such things at 
all, they exclaim. Why not confine 
literature to flowers and sunsets and 
chubby babies and sweet mothers 
and church spires, they suggest. 
Unknowingly they thus echo the 
stubborn, 2,500-year-old heresy of 
Plato. He complained heavily that 
poetry concerns itself with the “re- 
bellious principle,” with “lust and 
anger and all the other affections 
of desire and pain and pleasure.” 
“, . . in all of them,” he asserted, 
“poetry feéds and waters the pas- 
sions instead of drying them up.” 

Plato was wrong in saying that 
poetry watered these passions in- 
stead of drying them up, or purging 
them, as Aristotle more correctly 
declared. But he was right in main- 
taining that poetry depicts them. 
And all who, like Plato, say that 
literature should not present these 
temptations or passions should keep 
bearing in mind the proper conclu- 
sion to which Plato carried his 
error. He said: “We must remain 
firm in our conviction that hymns 
to the gods and praises of famous 
men are the only poetry which 
ought to be admitted into our State. 
. .- We shall be right in refusing to 
admit him [the poet] into a well- 
ordered State.” 

Those who would ban sex temp- 
tations from literature do not, of 
course, want to ban literature itself. 
But in effect they would reduce it 
to hymns and eulogies. Jn short, 


they ask for an insignificant litera- 
Which is 


ture, a “nice” literature. 
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like asking for a “nice” bomb, for 
literature is emotional dynamite. 
It is not marbles. 


Literature, for any country and 
age, is significant and powerful if it 
takes the gravest sin to which most 
people are most strongly tempted 
and makes it appear so repulsive 
that the reader will go right out and 
be strong enough not to commit it. 
In Elizabeth’s time the gravest of the 


, common temptations was murder, 


and Shakespeare dramatized mur- 
der in all his plays as a most hor- 
rible crime—until Englishmen 
could walk safely about without a 
dagger in their belt. By the time of 
the Restoration, adultery had come 
to be the gravest of the frequent 
crimes—and the Restoration drama 
was one steady, if often indecent, 
satire against it. When Addison 
and Steele had written, adultery as 
a smart thing was finished in Eng- 
land, and Richardson begins to 
catapult his pioneer and lumbering 
novels against seduction of the city 
slicker type. 

What is the serious and popular 
temptation today? Who answers 
that correctly has the most signifi- 
cant theme of the literature of this 
age. Is one afraid that a son or 
daughter will commit murder? If 
not, then a play against murder is 
not particularly significant for them. 
Is one vividly afraid that once they 
are married to one they love they 
will commit adultery? If not, then 
Congreve’s Way of the World is not 
very significant for them, nor Eu- 
gene O’Neill’s Days Without End. 
But is one afraid that while they are 
spending their evenings in longer 
and darker dates they will commit 
fornication? that they will commit 
the Yes, My Darling Daughter and 
the Kitty Foyle sin? If so, then the 
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significant literature for them must 
be literature that shows the danger 
of that sin and the horror of it. 
Dreiser’s An American Tragedy 
does so; also, more reservedly, 
O’Neill’s Ah, Wilderness! If your 
son is in danger of committing 
fornication but is not in danger of 
committing murder, then Arsenic 
and Old Lace or even Macbeth will 
not help him, but How Green Was 
My Valley and Ah, Wilderness! 
may. That is, if one agrees that lit- 
erature is not just marbles! 

But both Ah, Wilderness! and 
How Green Was My Valley do not 
just report that two young people 
were tempted to sin; they picture 
how they kissed each other and how 
the kiss was leading to something 
more. They dramatize at least part 
of the temptation and a part of the 
approaches to sin. Is this neces- 
sary, one asks. Would not report- 
ing have been much safer and 
enough? Safer, yes. But enough, 
no. This I shall try to prove. 
Some omissions would make the 
Bible safer—but they would not 
make it enough. | 

In Thomas Hardy’s great late Vic- 
torian novel, Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes, there is a striking and famous 
report of a great sin. After many 
unsuccessful efforts to associate ro- 
mantically with Tess, or to “date” 
her, Alec has at last persuaded her 
to ride home alone with him from 
the fair, largely because she was 
tired and had no companions. When 
she realized he was riding in the 
wrong direction she angrily de- 
manded to be set down. He then 
graciously set her under a tree, 
made her drink a cordial, and pulled 
his coat about her; then walked 
away to ascertain their exact where- 
abouts. When he returned, it was 
dark. He “stooped; and heard a 


gentle regular breathing. She was 
sleeping soundly.” Here, virtually, 
the chapter ends. The next part is 
headed ominously, “Maiden No 
More.” The rest of the book tells 
of the horrible consequences of this 
suggested, meagerly reported forni- 
cation. 

From this scene, your sister, fif- 
teen, reading this novel, will con- 
clude that somehow it is a very 
dangerous thing to drive anywhere 
alone with a man or to rest under a 
tree while any man is about. On 
Sunday at church a young fellow 
asks her to drive to the firemen’s 
picnic with him in the next village. 
Somewhat insulted and aghast, she 
declines vehemently enough not to 
be asked again by this boy for at 
least two years. And this is pre- 
cisely fine. At her age of fifteen 
you do not want her to “date” men 
at all—any man, any time. Hence 
for a girl of fifteen, Hardy’s novel, 
merely reporting, not dramatizing 
the temptation, is just the thing. 

Furthermore, it is precisely the 
proper treatment in all those times 
and countries in which chaperoning 
is still constantly necessary. In the 
Latin countries, for example, where 
a man cannot take his own married 
cousin unchaperoned to an after- 
noon tea without presumption of 
adultery, a novel must not drama- 
tize the temptation; it must confine 
itself merely to branding the going 
anywhere alone with the opposite 
sex as unpardonably and danger- 
ously wrong. In countries where a 
boy and girl alone together for a 
few hours are likely to be impas- 
sioned into fornication, in such a 
country literature must treat sex 
sins as the Romans treated murder. 
It may and must establish only the 
principle that fornication is gravely 
wrong, without depicting the actual 
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temptation. If once an actual kiss 
were portrayed, the primitively pas- 
sionate, wisely chaperoned Latin 
maiden would be so violently im- 
passioned that, throwing all reason 
and religion to the winds, she would 
if necessary climb out of her bed- 
room window to tryst with her 
swain in the first dark alley for the 
worst conclusion. 

And for our own fifteen-year-old 
sister, in a manner, whom we con- 
sider too dangerously young to con- 
sort with men at all, the proper 
novel will merely impress upon her 
that associating unchaperoned with 
men, dating them, as the expression 
goes, is something she simply must 
not do—without depicting for her 
just how and why it becomes bad. 

But this girl grows up; she is 
eighteen. Then we want her to be- 
gin entering upon courtship to find 
a suitable husband. If she now still 
obeys the implications of Hardy’s 
novel and refuses to go anywhere 
with a man, she will be considered 
queer and will certainly, should she 
not change, become an old maid. 
You now say to her, “Never mind 
that Hardy novel. It is all right for 
a girl to go places with a man. Only 
be careful not to do anything bad 
when you are with him.” 

Consequently she agrees to go to 
a dance with a handsome, seeming- 
ly very nice, but actually fast and 
unscrupulous young fellow. Dur- 
ing the dance of course, she finds 
his dancing no different, though 
somehow more pleasurable, than 
when she used to dance with her 
girl friends. Therefore she trusts 
him more and more—he really is 
“nice,” she thinks. He also tells 
her a great many nice things—how 
beautiful she is, how her blue eyes 
soothe him, how from the first mo- 
ment he met her his heart did 
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strange things! This, too, thrills 
her greatly. It is something Hardy 
in that critical scene had not de- 
picted in his novel. She innocently 
accepts his compliments, she falls 
for his line, as the saying goes, is 
weakened by it—and thinks him 
nicer and nicer and trusts him 
more and more. 

Gradually, as she sees others do- 
ing, she lets him dance cheek to 
cheek. This, Hardy did not depict 
either. After the ball is over, they 
are finally and necessarily in the 
car alone and he manages to hold 
her hand. This also feels nice. 
And when he begs her for a kiss, 
surely a girl can’t in fairness deny 
a man a kiss who has such a pro- 
digious love for her as he has de- 
clared! And that kiss can begin to 
arouse a fire of feeling never 
guessed before or dreamed of—and 
never conditioned against. She had 
not read in How Green Was My 
Valley how “a gentle madness 
comes of kissing,” and he and 
everything seem nicer than any- 
thing before. And still she sees no 
danger signal—for Hardy had not 
depicted just how Alec step by step 
and touch by touch had got the good 
Tess, who had been as pure as an 
angel till that night, to commit this 
awful fornication. In other words, 
now that this girl is finally out 
alone with a man, Hardy’s novel, 
which stopped just at that point, is 
of no help to her. It has not made 
her identify her position and feel- 
ings with those of the tempted Tess. 

If, on the other hand, Hardy had 
shown how when Alec returned to 
Tess under the tree he gently 
stroked her hair, cooed over her 
beautiful eyes, called her his over- 
whelming love from the moment he 
saw her, gently pulled her head 
down on his shoulders, and finally 
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won her first thrilling but inflam- 
matory kiss; if Hardy had drama- 
tized the temptation so far and then 
stopped and opened the next chap- 
ter with the fateful words, “Maiden 
No More,” then this girl of ours, 
being about to grant that first kiss 
or perhaps giving it and feeling a 
“gentle madness” surging through 
her blood, could be startled into re- 
alizing that she is approaching the 
way of Tess, that though she is in 
a car and not under a tree, she is 
traveling on Tess’s road. . And she 
would firmly say, “Let’s drive home 
now!” 

If you let your sister go out alone 
with men, then, if you want litera- 
ture to help her, that literature 
must dramatize enough of the temp- 
tation so that when she meets it on 
a “date” she will recognize it in 
time and be conditioned against it. 
The novel that does not do that may 
be a good pastime, but it will not, 
once she does go out unchaperoned 
with men, help to keep her a virgin. 

What is true of your sister is also 
true of your brother. If every novel 
he has read stopped just at the 
point where a bad girl is about to 
enter, he will one day as Richard in 
Ah, Wilderness! be accosted by a 
bad girl and feel, not that she is 
bad and black, but that she is ter- 
ribly beautiful and pleasure-provok- 
ing. He will then falsely feel what 
in Morris’s “Defence of Guenevere” 
the guilty but beautiful queen tries 
to make the knights feel when she 
bids them to look on her and asks, 


“Will you dare, 
When you have looked a little on 
my brow, 
To say this thing is vile?” 


But if he has seen the beautiful 
prostitute in O’Neill’s play squirm 


on Richard’s lap, and if he has been 
made to hope and pray, while watch- 
ing this dramatized temptation, that 
Richard will not be seduced into go- 
ing upstairs with her despite her 
beauty, he may one day when a 
similar she-devil slinks around him 
recognize her for what she is and be 
strong enough to escape when 
otherwise he might not have been. 
I personally state categorically that 
in all countries whose literature has 
not so dramatized this temptation 
there are virtually no men strong 
enough to resist it when it comes 
regardless of the religious denomi- 
nation prevailing. 

But is there danger in such 
dramatization? Yes, unfortunately 
there is. The boy who has never 
yet been bothered by passionate 
dreams of a woman’s kiss may, 
after he sees that scene in Ah, Wil- 
derness! be inexorably urged to ex- 
perience it—to his moral doom. 
The girl, lucky in a modest or bash- 
ful boy friend, who has been con- 
tent merely to shake hands with 
him at the end of their “dates,” may, 
after reading of Ceinwen and Huw’s 
first passionate kiss in How Green 
Was My Valley, be passionately 
rushed into experiencing what 
should wait a long time. 

Yes, dramatizing a temptation is 
dangerous, just as every medicine 
is dangerous. But if literature is 
to be valuable and significant it 
must be done. The question mere- 
ly is to what extent and. to what de- 
gree. It is this thin line between 
prudence and prudery, between poi- 
son and purge that must cause the 
best critic and the best novelist 
sleepless nights. When Alec se- 
duced Tess he did much more than 
kiss her before he had her weak- 
ened to the ultimate sin. When 
Belle tempts Richard in real life she 
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will do much more than try to sit on 
his lap and kiss him. How much of 
this could the writer portray real- 
istically and prudently, and where 
must he absolutely stop? In the last 
year I have reviewed books which 
carried this portrayal to points 
which I cannot bring myself even 
tc quote in an article. It makes 
one feel a fever to see such things 
in print. By all the standards of 
former ages, these portrayals are 
indecent beyond tolerance; yet 
those I here have reference to are 
not immoral, they do not make sin 
nice, they make it nauseatingly vile 
and ugly. What is one to say? Do 
they perhaps really act as a deter- 
rent to sin, or is the cure worse than 
the disease? 

Even then, in spite of their shock- 
ing realism and in spite of glib 
statements that they say everything, 
they do not yet by any means go as 
far as temptations and sin in life 
actually go. But one squirms un- 
easily at the realization that they 
are inching toward that total real- 
ism with a brazen steadiness. In 
the Steinbecks and the Farrells and 
the Faulkners one gets disturbing 
glimpses of what may yet be. 
Where will this dramatization of 
sin finally stop? More important, 
where should we insist that it sim- 
ply must stop? that the poison has 
begun to flow all over the place and 
that the purge is all drowned out by 
the pruriency? 

Perhaps we should merely quote 
Hamlet’s “Let your own discretion 
be your tutor . . . with this special 
observance, that you o’erstep not 
the modesty of nature,” and let it 
go at that. Prudence and Christian 


modesty should, one hopes, guide 
the conscientious critic and author 
in stopping the portrayal of temp- 
tation at the point where it will 
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singe but not inflame. In Genesis 
the portrayal of the incest of Lot’s 
daughters stops at the point when, 
having made the father drunk, each 
“went in and lay with her father.” 

The sad truth is that this ques- — 
tion of the line and limit can never 
in this realm of time and tide be 
settled definitively. Furthermore, 
even in the most prudent, if effec- 
tive literature, what is nearly every- 
man’s meat can be one man’s poi- 
son. Depicting a man gloating over 
his third glass of beer and ogling 
the fourth may be a wholesome 
warning to ninety-nine men, but it 
may drive the hundredth right out 
of his reading chair to the saloon— 
until he has to be carried home. 

Literature must be written for 
the average. The counselor and the 
individual conscience must be re- 
quired to handle the untypical 
readers. Christ has been the salva- 
tion of many but also the damna- 
tion of some. Of every great work 
of literature the same can be said. 
Sin and temptation should be 
dramatized to that point where it 
will most efficaciously deter a maxi- 
mum number of people from falling 
into the same sin. Safety is not the 
measure—effective conditioning 
against sinning is the measure. For 
adulterers a scene against murder 
would be very safe—but it would be 
pointless. 


This problem of art and prudence 
will for all time be the chief short- 
ener of the lives of honest critics 
and writers. And even more in 
danger of having his life abused is 
one who would insist on legislating 
on this problem. Nevertheless I 
think it desirable to set down my 
guiding norms for the dramatiza- 
tion of sin and temptation in litera- 
ture: 
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Significant literature must in- 
clude significant temptations and 
sins as themes, including sex 
themes. 

Generally speaking the more 
wholesome books, especially for 
younger people, are those in which 
the depicted temptation is finally re- 
sisted rather than those in which 
the fall is included. For example, 
Ah, Wilderness! in which Richard 
is happily preserved from serious 
sin, is more universally wholesome 
than the author’s Days Without 
End, in which John Loving consum- 
mates his “dip into adultery.” 

Temptations cannot be made ef- 
fective as literature without a cer- 
tain degree of dramatization or pic- 
turing. Mere reporting, however, 
often required by prudence, is like 
painting without colors. 

The degree of dramatization pos- 
sible differs with individuals and 
more especially with ages and peo- 
ples. Murder could not be drama- 
tized among the Greeks; unchap- 
eroned kissing cannot yet be drama- 
tized among the Latins. 

The degree of dramatization will 
and must increase with the matu- 
rity and culture of a people. 

For the most effective and signifi- 


_ cant literature the degree of drama- 


tization must be pushed to that 
limit which average people can 
stand without being impassioned by 
the picture itself. If a sin is so un- 
realistically reported that a person 
tempted in life recalls no warning 
analogy, his reading has been in- 
effectual. On the other hand, if it 
is dramatized so vividly as to in- 
flame the average reader to com- 
mit it, the pill is obviously worse 
than the fever and the book has be- 
come an evil. 

Only great critical prudence and 
common sense can estimate with 


relative assurance the proper 
dramatization for any age and peo- 
ple. But the likely effect on the 
many, the average, not on the few, 
must be the basis for judgment. If 
it is likely to be for most readers 
a strong deterrent from sin and only 
for a few a possible pitfall, then it 
is to be approved. Grapefruit is 
called good even if a few get hives 
from it. 

The first and chief concern must 
be that the book as a whole in its 
chief thesis and impression makes 
virtue lovely and vice abominable. 
If it clearly does that, one should 
tend to be as liberal as possible 
toward the dramatization of temp- 
tation in special scenes. The his- 
tory of criticism is strewn with the 
wrecks of critics who called novels 
such as Sigrid Undset’s immoral be- 
cause of some stark pictures of sin. 

People should be given books 
which dramatically condemn _ the 
temptations and sins to which they 
are most ‘seriously and usually ex- 
posed. If high school children are 
permitted to do adult things, to 
smoke and drink and go about at 
night unchaperoned with members 
of the opposite sex, then they should 
be given adult books to condition 
them against the usual temptations 
inherent in these liberties. 

To people who are not yet in dan- 
ger, especially in sexual matters, of 
experiencing adult temptations, one 
should not give books which drama- 
tize such temptations. But because 
in a few years they will meet these 
temptations and because the proper 
literature is the best way gradually 
to condition them against these ex- 
pected temptations, one should by 
all means give them books which, 
in the light of the Ten Command- 
ments, of course, do report these 
adult problems. 
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The more immature or primitive 
people are, the less should sins be 
dramatized and the more should 
even the wholesome matters of love 
and marriage be merely reported 
romantically. Saying that he and 
she became engaged to be married 
is treating the matter in this way. 
Describing how he put his arms 
about her, set the ring on her finger, 
and kissed her, is dramatizing a 
good thing, which however for peo- 
ple a long way from courtship and 
engagement will not produce the 
the marriage but may produce the 
premature kiss. 

Even in dramatizing sin and 
temptation in significant adult books 
a figurative phraseology should 
whenever possible be preferred to 
a literal one, and a scientific to a 
colloquial one. In How Green Was 
My Valley Huw and Ceinwen’s act 
of sin is told in such terms as “the 
spinal branch bends in the bow- 
man’s hand as the singing string is 
pulled to speed the arrow” (p. 377). 
Some parts and actions of the body 
are better never named literally. It 
is obvious also that a novel can 
safely carry the degree of dramati- 
zation much farther than the cine- 
ma, and the cinema much farther 
than the living stage. 
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These twelve rules in their whole 
concept of the purpose, power and 
technique of literature are to a cer- 
tain extent radical and original. 
They run so counter to a lurking 
Plato-following way of thinking 
that literature is something merely 
to be accepted if an innocent pas- 
time, that they will on first reading 
awaken suspicion. Too many peo- 
ple still feel that Broadway and 
Hollywood and the Best Sellers are 
the contradictions and negators of 
the Sunday sermons and the efforts 
of the Churches to save souls. 
These rules, on the contrary, as- 
sume and insist that Broadway and 
Hollywood and the Best Sellers can 
be, must be made to be, and often 
already are the supplements of the 
sermon and that they are absolute- 
ly necessary if the people are not 
merely to know the Ten Command- 
ments but are also to be made 
strong enough to live up to them. 
They accept Maxwell Anderson’s 
concept of the theater as a kind of 
extension of the pulpit. These rules 
are intended as a guide over one of 
the most perplexing of all literary 
problems — how to keep literature 
“good” without making it dull, 
and significant without making it 
“had.” 
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A GAELIC CHRISTMAS 


By Liam P. CLancy 


HEIR hearts are filled with Pity’s mead, 

And their souls are sorrow-laden, 
When they hear of God’s Handmaiden 
Without housheen' in her need. 


Did Mary walk the bohreens? green 

From Shannon’s shore to Galway’s border, 
The homes of Clare were set in order, 

To shield her from the East winds keen. 


My grief it is, and bitter woe, 

That first to greet the Infant Treasure 
Were men with love so mean of measure, 
And not my kin by Shannon’s flow. 


Tho’ Thomond heights be bleak and bare, 

And Thomond folk but poor and lowly, 

With a welcome warm and rapture holy 

They’d share their store with the Strangers there. 


If Mary went the winding road 

From fair Aylroo to far Liscannor, 

With matchless grace of mien and manner 
Some banathee * would ease her load: 


She’d lilt a haunting “Husheen-ho,” 
Or croon an olden Gaelic number, 
To lull the Babe to smiling slumber 
Before the turf-fire’s fitful glow. 


O, would that Mary’s feet but trod, 

That Christmas Eve, some Thomond valley,— 
With a joy untold my kin would rally 

To dower with gifts the Lamb of God. 


1 How-sheen: Little house; 2 Bé-reens: Little 
roads; 8 Bann-ath-eé: Woman of the house. 
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A REPLY TO MR. WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


By Ross J. S. HoFFMAN 


lagu Editor has generously per- 
mitted me to reply in these 
pages to the attack which Mr. Wil- 
liam T. Walsh, in the October num- 
ber, made upon The Origins and 
Background of the Second World 
War, of which Mr. C. Grove Haines 
and I are the authors. My col- 
laborator has no part in this reply. 
Each of us wrote half of the book, 
but each edited and approved (after 
long and sometimes highly argu- 
mentative sessions!) the other’s 
work. Responsibility, therefore, is 
joint and-equal. But the obligation 
to reply to Mr. Walsh is more heav- 
ily upon me, because he has chosen 
to point his attack in my direction, 
even to making very damaging in- 
sinuations against my sincerity. 
He begins by quoting several pas- 
sages from a book which I pub- 
lished in 1935 and which, I take it, 
he approves. In it I deplored the 
socialistic trend of the age, and I 
showed how a certain brand of Lib- 
eralism had come to be blended with 
Marxian Socialism. I bracketed 
Jeremy’ Bentham, John Dewey and 
Harold Laski with Karl Marx. I 
said that Fascism, which had not 
yet shown its whole face, was fed 
in part by a healthy reaction against 
Communism and this degenerate, 
Communistic Liberalism, despite 
the fact that Fascism too contained 
seeds of the same kind of tyranny. 
I warned against similar perils po- 
tential in the New Deal, although at 
that time I was much nearer to be- 
ing a “New Dealer” than I am now. 
My general position as set forth in 
the 1935 passages quoted by Mr. 


Walsh remains the same today, al- 
though certain judgments on con- 
crete matters have necessarily been 
revised during the last earth-shak- 
ing and eye-opening years. 

I wrote the 1935 book in defense 
of Western and Christian Civiliza- 
tion, and I wrote the history of the 
coming of this war not only against 
the background of that civilization 
but in the light of its moral values. 
It is consequently puzzling to me 
that Mr. Walsh should say that “on 
the contrary” I now praise the 
growth of this civilization to world 
dimensions in the nineteenth cen- 
tury as “the mightiest achievement 
of the human spirit.” Once I wrote 
what appears to please Mr. Walsh 
as a “forthright bracketing of Lib- 
eralism, Socialism and Commu- 
nism”; now I write approvingly of 
the peace and growing civilization 
of the century from 1815 to 1914, 
and I displease the man. What is 
he trying to say? I do not see 
the contradition; I do not even 
see any relation between the two 
subjects. In the first book I de- 
scribed certain diseases at work in 
the world; in the other I tried to 
explain how one thing led to an- 
other until the world was engulfed 
by war. I cannot always say the 
same thing because I cannot always 
write the same book. I wish very 
much that Mr. Walsh had made 
clear the grounds for his strange 
accusation that I have now em- 
braced the “Liberalism” I once de- 
cried. 

Liberalism, of course, is an over- 
used word that has caused a good 
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deal of confusion, and I wish we 
could either agree upon a precise 
meaning or dispense with the word 
entirely. What Pope Pius IX. de- 
fined as Liberalism I hold in abhor- 
rence, but the word is used also to 
denote a general tendency toward 
constitutional government, repre- 
sentative institutions and a broad- 
ening of civil liberties. This Liber- 
alism I approve; so does the Pope; 
and I presume that Mr. Walsh, as a 
good American, approves it too. 
This is the Liberalism that we say 
(to the scandalizing of Mr. Walsh) 
is “rooted in the Christian idea of 
the freedom, dignity and creative 
spirit of man.” Our critic has no 
justification for representing us as 
saying anything else. 

In our interpretive introductory 
chapter we described the perils of 
the socialistic trend in Liberalism 
and noted the destructive effect of a 
spreading moral nihilism. We 
strove to write objectively and dis- 
passionately, like social historians, 
not Red baiters. And we explained 
that this was the reason why so 
many “Liberals” looked with favor 
upon the Soviet experiment in abso- 
lute secularism. We could perhaps 
have been more restrained in our 
manner, but I do not believe we 
could have mustered more force 
than this section contains. Yet 
Mr. Walsh chooses to call this 
“oblique” and “cautious.” He even 
suggests (I trust unwittingly) that 
the authors shared this “Liberal” 
view of the Communist order. If he 
really meant that, it is a blow below 
the belt. 

But there is-so much misrepre- 
sentation of what should be the 
obvious meaning of our words that 
I cannot shake off the suspicion 
that Mr. Walsh has such relish 
for heresy hunting that he is de- 


termined to find it even when it 
isn’t there. For example, he says 
we regard the League of Nations as 
“the choice flower” of progressive 
civilization. But the words are his, 
not ours. We regret the refusal of 
the United States to join the League, 
but we are far from regarding it as 
a well constituted thing. We did 
not brand American abstention from 
it as “an act of treasonable seces- 
sion.” That phrase, which appears 
on page 209, is used in connection 
with Germany’s bolt from interna- 
tional community when Hitler came 
to power; which withdrawal we 
compared with American isolation- 
ism, Soviet Russia’s breach with the 
capitalist world, and the British 
Empire’s retirement into itself. As 
a matter of fact, we pointed out the 
defects in the League, and even 
gave some rarely accorded justice to 
the more respectable opponents of 
the Paris Covenant of 1919. In due 
course I shall cite other instances of 
this kind of misrepresentation, but 
first I should like to dispose of some 
of the more captious features of 
Mr. Walsh’s attack. 

We make the simple declarative 
statement that “traditional Chris- 
tianity and National Socialism are 
irreconcilable” and then go on to 
say a few brief things about the 
clashes between the Nazis and the 


Churches. This arouses Mr. Walsh. 


to say: “It is inaccurate to cite the 
Protestant and Catholic Churches 
as examples of ‘traditional Chris- 
tianity’ when the ‘essence of Protes- 
tantism was a protest against so 
many vital Christian traditions.” 
Now does he really mean that at 
this point we should have made an 
excursion into the history of the 
Reformation? Apparently he does. 
Well, I think that would have been 
rather silly. On the same page we 
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mention the antagonism between 
Christianity and Nazism by saying: 
“One is based upon the concept of 
human brotherhood and admon- 
ishes kindness, charity, humility, 
and peace; the other advances the 
doctrine of racial supremacy, re- 
gards charity and humility as sym- 
bols of weakness rather than 
strength, and extols brute force.” 
Mr. Walsh crabs at this too! “It is 
misleading,” he says, “to say that 
Christianity is ‘based upon the con- 
cept of the human brotherhood’—it 
is infinitely more than that.” How 
true, and how irrelevant! Evident- 
ly he demands at this point the in- 
jection of a theological discussion 
on the essential nature of the Faith. 
And why is he scandalized at our 
saying that the Faith has been 
largely superseded in men’s minds 
by the modern secular religions of 
liberalism, socialism, democracy 
and communism? Does he deny 
the great modern apostasy? Or can 
he not bear that we should write the 
fact. calmly and without bursting 
forth into lamentations? Well, we 
think there are times for weeping 
over Jerusalem and times for keep- 
ing a stiff upper lip. 

He is right in saying that “no 
one would ever gather from read- 
ing these pages . that the 
Church is the Mystical Body of 
Christ, the salt of the earth, the 
light that shines in the world’s 
darkness.” I do believe with all 
my heart that such is the Church, 
and had I been probing for the 
metaphysics of history—exploring 
the deep spiritual crisis of the mod- 
ern age—I should have made that 
great light the pivotal center of my 
book. But we were writing history, 
not the philosophy of history, and 
we draw the line against mixing 
apologetics in it. Nor, considering 


_order. 
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our specific purpose, do I see any 
reason for dragging in the papal en- 
cyclicals to which Mr. Walsh al- 
ludes. They do not help to show 
the course of foreign policies, in- 
ternational relations and world eco- 
nomics that led to the outbreak of 
the war. They are a mine of social 
and political wisdom of a very gen- 
eral kind. For neglect of this wis- 
dom the world has suffered, but 
these truths are implicit on almost 
every page of our book. And I 
think a secular reading audience is 
a little more susceptible to them 
when presented that way than when 
they are served up as papal texts. 

The main burden of Mr. Walsh’s 
charge has to do with what we say 
about the American isolationists on 
the eve of the war, about the Span- 
ish war, and about the Soviet Union 
under the Stalin regime. Let us 
therefore turn to these subjects. 

I take it that Mr. Walsh was a 
strong isolationist who thought it 
none of our business if the Germans 
and Japanese got control of Europe, 
Asia and Africa, and broke up or 
dominated the British Empire. Mr. 
Walsh thinks Colonel Lindbergh, 
who proposed at the beginning of 
the war that we break up the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth by forbidding 
Canada’s belligerency, held “states- 
manlike views.” Now life is too 
short to argue about that. If Mr. 
Walsh still thinks the young air- 
man had the right ideas, there is 
nothing I or anyone else can do 
about it. Nor will I debate whether 
Mr. Hoover was “fatuous”; that 
seems the right word to me. We 
did not call Father Coughlin a 
“charlatan”—or if we did, I can’t 
find the citation. We certainly 
wrote of his “demagoguery,” and 
I cannot see that apologies are in 
On the subject of isola- 
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tionism there is only one misrep- 
resentation to be scotched. Mr. 
Walsh says that “the authors 
blame Americans for placing Amer- 
ica first, when they defend English- 
men for placing Britain first, and 
Russians for placing the Soviet 
first.” But if he will think again, 
I believe Mr. Walsh himself will ad- 
mit that the British and Russian 
isolationists get the same rough 
handling from us. Here, indeed, is 
a main thesis of our book. I might 
add that those who saw the long- 
range interests of our Republic and 
urged that we do our part to beat 
back the evil forces that assailed 
our civilization and were relentless- 
ly moving against our national inde- 
pendence, also put “America first.” 

As for the Spanish war, Mr. 
Walsh does not seem to be so angry 
at what we wrote as at what we did 
not write or at what he darkly sus- 
pects we would have written if we 
had wandered as irrelevantly from 
our subject as he wanders from 
his. Thus he reproaches us for 
not filling our book with blood- 
curdling details about the butcher- 
ies of the Spanish Loyalists. He 
writes ten columns about them in 
his article, and he evidently thinks 
we should have made room for this 
lurid stuff (gathered chiefly from 
American newspapers) in a 642- 
page book devoted to tracing world 
politics from Serajevo to Pearl 
Harbor. He pushes it under our 
noses as if we had never seen it be- 
fore, or as if we were morally insen- 
sible because we could write a calm 
account of the main features of the 
Spanish political situation without 
ranting about the Reds. That may 
be Mr. Walsh’s cup of tea, but it 
was not ours. Haines and I worked 
long and hard to get compression 
and objectivity into our account, 


which, I submit, is an accurate fac- 
tual statement. If General Franco 
comes out a little shabby, then so 
much the worse for him. But if 
Mr. Walsh really means to say— 
and I’m afraid he does—that we 
defend Communism in Spain, then 
in all justice he ought to look again 
and read with the same precision 
that marks our writing. However, 
I refuse to fight the war over again 
with Mr. Walsh, for the fact is I am 
on his side, although probably for 
different reasons. He seems to think 
it was a war between God and anti- 
God and takes the pious Caudillo at 
his own self-declared face value; 


but I think it was war in the tradi- 


tional Spanish manner—a very dis- 
agreeable manner. I believe God 
was with brave and right-meaning 
men on both sides, and that Satan 
(as always) worked both sides too. 
Both sides were right, and yet both 
were also wrong; both were Span- 
ish and both acted treasonably 
against Spain. Given the choice of 
evils, and viewing only the national 
issue in Spain, I was and still am 
glad the Nationalists won, for they 
were more constructive politically. 
But in view of the foreign interven- 
tion which internationalized the 
issue, it is impossible to deny that 
Franco’s victory was a heavy blow 
to the cause of staving off Axis ag- 
gression. And that Mr. Walsh 
should have seen was our main 
point. Incidentally, I must reject 
Mr. Walsh’s unwarranted impli- 
cation that we think the United 
States should have “risked a world 
war” to help the Spanish Loyalists. 
We think no such thing, but we do 
regret that it was impossible for 
France and Britain with American 
diplomatic support, to uphold effec- 
tively the non-intervention prin- 
ciple. 
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As with Spain, so with Russia. 
Mr. Walsh complains that we do 
not give a long catalogue of Bolshe- 
vist crimes. To be sure we repeat- 
edly allude to them and have one 
eleven-page section devoted to show- 
ing how and why Russian Commu- 
nism was the main source of world 
disorder in the 1920’s. We make 
numerous other references to the 
worst feetures of Soviet foreign pol- 
icy. Some of our choicest passages 
Mr. Walsh quotes approvingly, and 
he is fair enough to say: “Call them 
strictures or call them admissions 
(we just thought of them as impor- 
tant facts, Mr. Walsh), there they 
are, refuting in advance any 
charge that the authors have delib- 
erately set out to ‘whitewash’ the 
Soviet.” At this point we rise and 
take a bow, but we duck quickly 
for now the brickbats fly. Our cat- 


alogue is not long enough; Stalin’s 


“crimes are at least as evil and as 
numerous” as Hitler’s; why do we 
not lay it on? Well, here again was 
the need for keeping to our subject 
of how the war came and not bor- 
ing our readers with stale atrocity 
stories. Some of Mr. Walsh’s, by 
the way, need checking. He says 
Bela Kun slew 80,000 Catholics in 
Hungary in 1919; but the Horthy 
government, which one hardly sus- 
pects of minimizing this grave mat- 
ter, compiled a complete list that 
reached to 658. So I am informed by 
a reliable friend who has seen the 
monument to these martyrs in Bu- 
dapest. 

Mr. Walsh wants us to foment 
and boil with rage over Communist 
crimes. We are too cool and even 
of temper in the presence of in- 
iquity. He even murmurs a little 
against our refusal to let go hard 
enough against the Nazis for their 
“brutal measures, aiming at the ex- 
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tinction of the Jews.” If we wanted 
to return Mr. Walsh’s repeated 
sneers at our words, we might curl 
a lip at that one! But I will only 
say again that we had to get on with 
our book. If we dwell more on 
Germany’s crimes than Russia’s in 
the last decade, that is because the 
former did more to unsettle the 
world. The Nazis, after all, started 
the war; the Russians only helped 
them — unwittingly, I think, and 
quite idiotically—-to do it. The 
worst the Kremlin did outside of 
Russia in Stalin’s time was to use 
the Comintern as an instrument for 
meddling in the affairs of other na- 
tions in order to ward off the illu- 
sory peril of a “capitalist” attack on 
the Soviet Union. If Mr. Walsh 
would make a close study of the 
international situation from 1933 
to 1939 (something he obviously 
has not done), he would discover 
the fundamentally defensive char- 
acter of Soviet foreign policy. Fac- 
ing the revived Pan-German peril in 
Europe, the Kremlin was fright- 
ened. Had it been able to make a 
firm and dependable alliance with 
the Western Powers, I believe—and 
I have given a good deal of study to 
the matter—that the miserable Pop- 
ular Front strategy would have 
been dropped overnight, or never 
adopted in the first place. 

Some parts of Mr. Walsh’s dia- 
tribe are quite dumfounding. He 
thinks it necessary to instruct us 
in the fact that the level of mate- 
rial life in the U. S. S. R. never rose 
to American standards, and he even 
cites a New York Times editorial 
of August 23, 1943, which “indi- 
cates that the conditions have not 
changed for the better.” “Such per- 
tinent and telling facts,” says Mr. 
Walsh gravely, “are omitted from 
the book of Messrs. Haines and 
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Hoffman.” They are indeed. It 
did not occur to us to bring the low 
Russian standard of living into our 
story of how the war came; nor had 
we the truly brilliant idea of point- 
ing out that this standard had de- 
clined since Russia ‘has been at 
war. But of course the Times did 
not make that sensational revela- 
tion until after our book had been 
published. There’s something for 
the next edition. 

Plainly, our writing about Russia 
has given Mr. Walsh some bad 
hours. He is forced to admit that we 
are against Communism; try his 
best, he cannot make us Red. We 
say all the cold, hard, necessary 
things; and yet we say too some 
good and favorable things about the 
constructive side of life in the U. S. 
S. R. We puzzle our. adversary 
greatly. But I think I can explain. 
We have distinguished between 
facts and ideologies; we know that 
men, not abstract theories, make 
history; that human beings do not 
cease to be human even when they 
become Communists, still less when 
they merely call themselves that. 
We know that false philosophies do 
not work for long, and that when 
practical politicians have a work to 
do they must ultimately deal with 
men as they are rather than .as 
they have been ideologically imag- 
ined. We have tried, therefore, to 
get a truly historical and three- 
dimensional view of that Russia 
which has proved in this war to be 
a coherent human thing possessing 
the loyalty of its members. There 
are bad aspects and good ones; 
there is a frightening threat and a 
hope. And when Mr. Walsh says 
that our words “are more likely to 
help than to injure the Soviet among 
Western readers,” I can only reply 
that although such was not our 


purpose we are glad if that is so. 
For we wish well to the Soviet 
Union. We hope that its Commu- 
nism continues to be transformed 
into an essentially conservative and 
practical way of life. We hope that 
the diabolical impulse to “perma- 
nent revolution” does not again 
seize Russia. We hope that liberty, 
religion and civilization continue 
to revive, and we believe that the 
experience of the last quarter cen- 
tury — more especially of the last 
few years—must inevitably restore 
in many Russian minds those 
truths for neglect of which the Rus- 
sian people have suffered so griev- 
ously. 

Just one thing more on the sub- 
ject of Communism: Mr. Walsh 
accuses us of saying that this is the 
order destined to command the fu- 
ture. “The authors,” he says, “are 
not being ironical.” Well, in the 
passages from which he derives this 
absurd idea, we were being a little 
ironical. Considering how mani- 
festly anti-Communist is the whole 
spirit of our book, we thought we 
could safely indulge in a bit of light 
irony without running the risk of 
being misunderstood. I assure Mr. 
Walsh that we do not regard Com- 
munism as the order of the future, 
but I will tell him of one man who 
did so regard it. He was José An- 
tonio Primo de Rivera, founder of 
the Spanish Falange, whose tomb 
today is a sacred shrine in Nation- 
alist Spain. I do not know if Mr. 
Walsh admires this slightly unbal- 
anced young Spanish martyr, but 
he ought to know that José Antonio 
thought Communism inevitable and 
therefore it would be better for his 
friends to run it than to let the 
Reds take charge. That is an epit- 
ome of almost the whole story of 
the miserable Fascist - Communist 
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row throughout Europe, as we see it 
now from the vantage point of 
1943. I freely confess I did not see 
this in 1935. If and when Mr. Walsh 
sees it, he too will escape from the 
world of yesterday’s exploded con- 
ceptions. 

There are a few remaining points 
that call for a protest. Mr. Walsh 
states that we characterized the 
Geneva Assembly as “the greatest 
advance men had ever made toward 
organizing the world for peace, in- 
ternational co-operation, political 
liberty and secular progress.” In 
our book these words refer not only 
to the League but the Permanent 
Court of International Justice and 
the whole structure of “treaty law 
and administrative collaboration 
among the states of the world.” 

Mr. Walsh says that we bestow 
“high praise” upon the New Deal 
(thus indicating “Professor Hoff- 
man’s change of heart toward lib- 


eralism, and all that it implies’). 
Then he offers three sample texts by 
way of proof. One is a mere descrip- 
tive statement containing no value 


judgment. The second gives a mild 
approval to the first five and a half 
years of the Roosevelt government, 
despite what we call its “maladmin- 
istration.” The third avers that 
some Americans allowed their hos- 
tility to Roosevelt “to color their 
thinking on world problems.” In 
this connection Mr. Walsh disfig- 
ures our work so greatly that char- 
ity obligates me to surmise that he 
skipped the eighth chapter. It is 
fundamental. In it we showed the 
evils that emanated from the New 
Deal’s economic nationalism, and 
pointed out that ruinous public 
spending, restrictions on produc- 
tion and ever-growing socialism 
contributed to the world’s break-up. 
Mr. Walsh never hints that we say 
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such things. Of course, this part 
when taken with others will show 
that here again, as in the case of 
Russia, we strive for the three- 
dimensional view. Mr. Walsh, who 
seems to see only flat surfaces 
painted black and white, simply 
does not understand us. 

One more flagrant misrepresenta- 
tion: After giving a rather stingy 
and grudging approval to our ob- 
servations on Nazi and Fascist law- 
lessness, Mr. Walsh writes: “Never- 
theless they emphasize the brutality 
of the terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles so vigorously as to make the 
reaction of the German people 
toward Fascism appear inevitable. 
This seems . . . scarcely consistent 
with their tendency to fix the ulti- 
mate blame for the rise of the Axis 
and for World War II. upon the iso- 
lationists in the United States, who 
were guilty of rejecting the League 
and forcing Russia into isolation.” 
Now we did not call the Versailles 
Treaty “brutal,” but “severe”; and. 
we took pains to show that its ap- 
plication was weak and soft, that 
Germany escaped easily and quick- 
ly and well in advance of Hitler’s 
capture of the state. It has in fact 
been pointed out as a notable fea- 
ture of our book that we show how 
successful was Weimar Germany in 
throwing off the fetters of 1919. We 
cut the ground from under the argu- 
ment that Versailles was either the 
cause of Hitler or a plea in extenua- 
tion for him. In this connection we 
pull no punches against that “Lib- 
eralism” which Mr. Walsh so 
wrongly charges against me. Fur- 
thermore, we did not fix the “ulti- 
mate blame” for the rise of the 
Axis and coming of war on Ameri- 
can isolationists. We said they 
helped weaken the world’s peace 
structure, and that they did. But 
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they had nothing to do with gener- 
ating the forces of aggression; nor 
did we say they did. If anybody 
“forced Russia into isolation” 
(where she went by her own choice) 
it was the League Powers in the 
years from Versailles to Locarno. 
That ought to do for my reply to 
the man who charges me with writ- 
ing a book containing “tendentious 
implications” and ‘‘inexcusable 
omissions.” As a historian, I did 
by best to tell what happened as ac- 
curately as I was able, and on that 
score even Mr. Walsh can find al- 
most nothing to contradict. As a 
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Catholic, I am grateful for the op- 
portunity to set before a large secu- 
lar audience a picture of the mod- 
ern world scene that is drawn 
against the background of the great 
traditions and moral values of 
Christendom. We did not flaunt 
these, but they are there, hovering 
over every page. Some think we 
went imprudently far in this direc- 
tion, for one Protestant college 
threw out our book because it was 
“Catholic,” even “Jesuitical.” I was 
not greatly surprised by that, but I 
never expected a stab in the back . 
from other quarters. 





REJOINDER TO MR. ROSS J. S. HOFFMAN 


By WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


T is not clear to me how I could 

have stabbed Mr. Hoffman in the 
back when he was leading with his 
chin. If he really disapproves of 
the Liberalism condemned by the 
Church, together with its monstrous 
offspring Communism, he is all the 
more to blame for concealing his 
attitude, in fact appearing so often 
to take a contrary view, in the book 
he signed and now avows in foto. 
I singled him out because he al- 
lowed himself to be used as a Cath- 
olic stalking horse by powers hos- 
tile to the Catholic Church. I can 
well believe he did not intend this! 
But a book is to be appraised, as I 
appraised his, on what it publicly 
says and clearly implies. It would 
take more than the space allotted 
me to answer all his evasions, his 
appeals to prejudice rather than 
reason (“hit below the belt,” “witch- 
hunting,” “sneers,” ‘‘young air- 
man’s views,” and so on), and his 
unwarranted and irrelevant as- 


sumptions as to what I thought or 
think about this or that. 

Nowhere have I “misrepresented” 
his thought. He shifts the terms 
when he denies approving in Eng- 
lishmen and Russians what he con- 
demns in Americans; it must be 
plain that I referred to Britain and 
the Soviet, not their isolationist 
minorities. The general drift of 
his discussion of Wilson and the 
League was to glorify them. He at- 
tributes the League’s weakness to 
its rejection by us (“a crippling 
blow to the whole body”—P. 133). 
This caused Britain and France to 
grow cool to it; thus the League be- 
came impotent to check any great 
power—‘“the failure of the League 
and more particularly of France 
and Great Britain to halt the dic- 
tators in 1936 brought the whole 
structure of post-war international 
security crashing to the ground” 
(P. 399); hence the Axis and the 
War. Inasmuch as he blames hy- 
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phenated Irish and Germans and 
other American isolationists for the 
rejection of the League, on page 
170, I submit that he held them ul- 
timately responsible for the causal 
chain of events leading up to the 
second World War. 

Typical of what I called his 
“oblique and cautious” method is 
the statement on page 158 that “the 
breach between Germany and the 
international community . . . was 
not an unique act of treasonable se- 
cession. It had parallels in Ameri- 
can isolation,” etc. When he called 
the burden imposed at Versailles 
“an appalling obligation” (P. 54) 
under which “the German state and 
economy broke” (P. 158), he cer- 
tainly suggested to this reader that 
degree of severity which is called 
brutality. He could not have looked 
very hard for the term “charlatan.” 
It is applied to “the priest from 
the Shrine of the Little Flower, Fa- 
ther Charles E. Coughlin,” not 
merely once but twice on page 456, 
the same page where they accuse 
him of “demagoguery.” Thus I 
could answer, if I had space, all his 
other sniping on the score of “mis- 
representation.” 

The contradiction between his 
1935 book, The Will to Freedom, 
and his 1943 collaboration with 
Professor Haines is this: He made 
Liberalism the chief villain of his 
1935 book. He makes Liberalism 
one of the chief heroes of his 1943 
book. In 1935 he viewed “the world 
community” of about 1914 as a sad 
mess. In 1943 he tells us it was one 
of the greatest achievements in hu- 
man history. 

One of his assumptions that I 
cannot accept without some correc- 
tion is that I approved of his 1935 
book. I thought his solution (a 
peaceful revolution to establish a 
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monarchical form of government) 
inconsistent with his admiration for 
the French Revolution; and in both 
there was an element of pragma- 
tism. His suggestion that all liars 
be put in prison had some fascina- 
tion for me; but Shakespeare antici- 
pated the answer to that one—and 
he put it into the mouth of a small 
boy. Neverthe!<ss Mr. Hoffman was 
right in rejecting Fascism, and 
lumping Liberalism, Socialism and 
Communism together as essentially 
one evil. There at least he was 
thinking as a Catholic. 

He does not think as a Catholic in 
his 1943 book; but on the contrary, 
I repeat, as a Liberal. Nowhere 
does he define or limit the term, as 
he does in his reply, to “a general 
tendency toward constitutional gov- 
ernment, representative institutions 
and a broadening of civil liberties.” 
This statement, interpreted in the 
light of the American Bill of Rights, 
signifies one thing. In the light of 
the French Rights of Man it denotes 
quite another, and in this sense has 
often been mouthed by Grand Ori- 
ent politicians, sworn foes of the 
Church of Christ. So “the Pope” 
approves it! What Pope? “The 
right to rule,” said Pope Leo XIII, 
“is not necessarily bound up with 
any special form of government”; 
yet he condemned Liberals and 
their theory of majority rule. In 
any case, Mr. Hoffman’s present 
views (together with mine) dre ir- 
relevant; for in his book he not only 
omits any definition or limitation 
of “Liberalism,” but repeatedly 
uses the term to include and ap- 
prove the contributions of the anti- 
Christian Grand Orient Liberals of 
France and the anti-Christian car- 
bonari of the Italian risorgimento 
(see, for example, his page 14) as 
leading up to—the choice flower?— 
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well, in effect, yes: to “the grand 
ideal of bringing the world to peace 
by international federation” which 
“materialized in the formation of 
the League of Nations” (P. 15). 

Calm, objective, dispassionate, in- 
deed! Mr. Hoffman knows that I 
did not say or imply that he should 
have explored the history of “the 
Reformation”; nor did I demand 
“lamentations,” nor the “injection 
of a theological discussion on the 
nature of the Faith.” What I de- 
manded was a precise and truthful 
use of such terms as “traditional 
Christianity” and ‘‘Christian 
Church.” 

No man thinking with the Church 
would write, as he does in his re- 
ply, that the papal encyclicals “do 
not help show the course of foreign 
policies, international relations and 
world economics that led to the out- 
break of war.” They do precisely 
Mr. 


that, among other things. 
Hoffman was wiser in 1935 when he 
wrote that “no man can be a really 
serious political thinker unless he 
first attempts an answer to the deep- 


est of human questions. First 
things come first, and back of all 
politics and sociology lie philosophy 
and religion. . .. The ‘practical’ 
method has proved quite imprac- 
tical, as any one can see by look- 
ing at the wrecked world about us. 
... This sort of philosophy has de- 
scended upon us, of course, by way 
of liberalism” (The Will to Free- 
dom, P. 72). 

Perhaps he is nearer his real rea- 
son for not wishing to “drag in” the 
papal pronouncements when he 
says he was considering the suscep- 
tibilities of his large secular audi- 
ence. But Pope Leo XIII. strongly 
censured those who “contend that 
it is opportune, in order to work in 
a more attractive way upon the wills 
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of those who are not in accord with 
us, to pass over certain heads of 
doctrine, as if of lesser moment, or 
to soften them so that they may not 
have the same meaning which the 
Church has invariably held... . 
Whosoever would do so, would 
rather wish to alienate Catholics 
from the Church than to bring over 
to the Church those who dissent 
from it.” 

Just how calm, factual, dispas- 
sionate, historical and undoctrinal 
were Messrs. Hoffman and Haines, 
however, when they wrote this 
book? Even their introduction ad- 
mits that “the present global con- 
vulsion . . . must be seen in relation 
to the main currents of modern 
politics, economic, cultural, reli- 
gious and ideological history.” 
They are not very faithful to this 
aim, so far as the Catholic Church 
is concerned. Nevertheless there 
runs through the book, giving it 
most of its driving force, a strong 
undercurrent of something like a 
religious emotion. Pius XI. spoke 
of the “false mysticism” of the Bol- 
sheviks. “Liberal” Catholics often 
puzzle me by manifesting for some 
secular cause, such as war, high 
wages or the world state, a zeal I 
have never seen them show for the 
doctrines of Christ and their propa- 
gation. Messrs. Hoffman and Haines 
frequently reveal, beneath their ap- 
parent calm, a passion for some- 
thing more than fact. They accord 
the British Empire an almost lyric- 
al veneration. Her status quo is not 
to be questioned. These gentle- 
men were writing propaganda for 
the future, not the history of the 
past; and the clearest evidence of 
their purpose is that urge to proph- 
esy which generally distinguishes 
ideologists from plain historians. 
Thus they reveal, on page 40, their 
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real thesis: that the triumph of the 
United Nations and their domina- 
tion of the world will be “the only 
road to peace and order, to endur- 
ing material prosperity, and to that 
goal of world community toward 
which the nations have aspired. It 
is of the essence of totalitarianism 
that it marches in the opposite di- 
rection.” 

Without pausing to explain that 
Russia, one of the United Nations, 
is among the most totalitarian, they 
betray a strong disdair throughout 
this book for such aspirations of 
small or weak nations (Irish, In- 
dians, Jews, Poles, Finns, Ukraini- 
ans, Baltic peoples—all indeed but 
the pro-Soviet Czechoslovakia) as 
might disturb the status quo of the 
Empire, or the acute sense of self- 
preservation of the Soviet. There is 
a brutal pragmatism here. 

I did not call the authors New 
‘Dealers, but I repeat that they 
praise the New Deal highly. Inci- 
dentally I did read their Chapter 
VIII, which Mr. Hoffman charit- 
ably assumes I skipped, and consid- 
ered it by no means as fundamental 
or as good as he seems to think it is. 
The account of the London Money 
Conference is confusing and super- 
ficial. It evades any real analysis 
of the money question, and the true 
reason why Mr. Roosevelt scuttled 
the conference. The authors do 
note the adverse consequences in 
the international economic sphere. 
Yet they excuse the President on 
the deterministic ground that gov- 
ernments everywhere, after 1933, 
were “driven to adopt socialist 
measures—and of necessity nation- 
al socialistic measures—to combat 
economic distress” (P. 319). A 
more searching examination into 
the history of the Federal Reserve 
System might have shed some real 
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light on the money crisis and on 
the Wall Street panic of late 1929, 
which Stalin was able to predict to 
his American agents as early as 
February, 1929. Considering how 
vigorously they support the Roose- 
velt war policy, I doubt whether 
many New Dealers will resent a few 
mild strictures from the men who 
wrote (in the words that Mr. Hoff- 
man says contain no value judg- 
ment) that “in the whole history of 
the Republic so much had never been 
accomplished in so little time,” etc. 

No, I do not call them Reds or 
Communists. But under the im- 
pact of war hysteria, combined with 
zeal for a large secular audience, 
they certainly have become useful 
fellow-travelers toward the Marxian 
world order which Vice-President 
Wallace has plainly foreshadowed. 
I have seldom seen a more crafty, 
subtle and tendentious piece of 
propaganda writing than the pas- 
sages in which they patiently build 
up the impression that Russian 
Communism, turning to construc- 
tive domestic activity gradually gave 
up its plan of world revolution. “It 
did not occur to us,” says Mr. Hoff- 
man in his reply, “to bring the low 
Russian standard of living into our 
story of how the war came.” No, 
indeed. But it occurred to them to 
suggest strongly that the Bolsheviks 
improved the Russian standard of 
uving. In pages 217-220, entitled 
“Transformation in the Character 
of Russian Communism” they 
wrote that the first Five-Year Plan 
was “the most elaborate state pro- 
gram of internal development in the 
history of civilization,” and. that 
“great success was gained” (P. 218). 
Irony? Since when has irony been 
used in factual textbooks? 

In his book Mr. Hoffman makes 
even the rape of Poland by the Bol- 
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sheviks seem defensive, and says 
nothing of their deporting 2,000,000 
men, women and children, of whom 
400,000 died (though he records the 
deportations by the Nazis). In his 
reply, likewise, he insists upon the 
defensive character of Soviet policy 
from 1933 to 1939; and on the real- 
ity of their seeming toleration of 
“religion” today—a sham which 
has been exposed even by Walter 
Graebner of Time and Life. 
Although I spent most of my time 
from 1933 to 1939 in a study of the 
sixteenth century (which by the 
way would have helped Mr. Hoff- 
man to understand the twentieth) 
I was not wholly blind to what was 
going on in the world community. 
At least I knew that Grinko, one of 
the chiefs of the First Five-Year 
Plan, had declared in 1929 (as did 
Pravda) that the Plan was an im- 
portant part of the Soviet offensive 


against the rest of the world, and “a 
great plan of world revolution.” 
And knowing how little claim I had 


to expert, much less pontifical 
knowledge, I was eager to learn 
what the Vicar of Christ, the best 
informed man in the world, might 
think of all these matters. In 1937, 
late in the period in which Mr. 
Hoffman invites me to discover that 
the Soviet foreign policy was “fun- 
damentally defensive,” Pope Pius 
XI. was telling the whole world that 
it was fundamentally offensive. 

“In the beginning Communism 
showed itself for what it was in all 
its perversity,” he wrote, “but very 
soon it realized that it was thus 
alienating the people. It has there- 
fore changed its tactics, and strives 
to entice the multitudes by trickery 
of various forms, hiding its real de- 
signs behind ideas that in them- 
selves are good and _ attractive. 
Thus, aware of the universal desire 
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for peace, the leaders of Commu- 
nism pretend to be the most zealous 
promoters and propagandists in the 
movement for world amity. Yet at 
the same time they stir up a class- 
warfare which causes rivers of 
blood to flow, and realizing that 


their system offers no internal guar- 


antee of peace, they have recourse 
to unlimited armaments. . . . They 
try perfidiously to worm their way 
even into professedly Catholic and 
religious organizations. Again, 
without receding an inch from their 
subversive principles, they invite 
Catholics to collaborate with them 
in the realm of so-called humani- 
tarianism and charity; and at times 
even make proposals that are in 
perfect harmony with the Christian 
spirit and the doctrine of the 
Church. Elsewhere they carry their 
hypocrisy so far as to encourage the 
belief that Communism, in coun- 
tries where faith and culture are 
more strongly entrenched, will as- 
sume another and much milder 
form. It will not interfere with the 
practice of religion. It will respect 
liberty of conscience. There are 
some even who refer to certain 
changes recently introduced into 
Soviet legislation as a proof that 
Communism is about to abandon its 
program of war against God. See to 
it, Venerable Brethren, that the 
Faithful do not allow themselves to 
be deceived! Communism is intrin- 
sically wrong, and no one who 
would save Christian civilization 
may collaborate with it in any un- 
dertaking whatsoever.” 

As if to justify this prophecy, the 
Comintern, after the pact with Hit- 
ler in 1939, reassured the Commu- 
nist leaders of Sweden as follows: ? 


1 From the Stockholm Aftonbladet; re- 
printed by Life —_— in September, 1939 
—but not in 1943 
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“Q. How can a world revolution 
be evolved rapidly? A. By a long 
war, according to the writings of 
Marx, Engels and Lenin. 

“Q. Is a European war apt to pro- 
mote the interests of the Comin- 
tern? A. Yes. 

“Q. Can a Russo-German pact 
promote the outbreak of war? 
A. Yes.” 

Not revolution, but war and revo- 
lution, has been the Marxian pro- 
gram from the beginning. Hitler 
was the dupe of Stalin, who wanted 
to weaken both Germany end the 
western nations, and who still helps 
feed and equip our Japanese foes. 
The growing success of his plan is 
more obvious -every day. The un- 
derground in France and in most of 
Europe is directed by Communists. 
England and the United States have 
taken long steps toward Marxian 
socialism. Yet Mr. Hoffman, avow- 


ing his friendship not merely for 
the Russian people (as Pius XI. 
did) but for “the Soviet Union,” 
can argue that “men, not abstract 
theories, make history . . . human 
beings do not cease to be human 
even when they become Commu- 


nists. ... When practical politi- 
cians have a work to do they must 
ultimately deal with men as they 
rare rather than as they have been 
ideologically imagined.” This is 
rank pragmatism, positivism, em- 
piricism, the betrayal of philosophy, 
the denial of truth itself. Far wiser 
was he when he wrote in The Will 
to Freedom (P. 67) that “all really 
serious and sociological thinking 
reposes ultimately on a theory of 
human nature.” 

The total of Bela Kun’s victims 
has been hotly disputed, generally 
to conceal the enormous threat that 
Bolshevism offered to Central Eu- 
rope. Some estimates have run to 
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hundreds of thousands. A Hun- 
garian friend of mine who lived 
near Budapest in 1919 suggests that 
the ridiculously low figure of 658 
may represent only the officers exe- 
cuted in the army. All good sources 
indicate that the hostages hanged in 
scores of villages and towns, the 
Christians murdered secretly by the 
“Lenin Boys” and publicly by the 
farcical Revolutionary Tribunals, 
and those who died in the famine 
Kun caused and the two wars he 
provoked, must have numbered 
many thousands. Quibbling over 
the exact tally serves only to hide, 
as Mr. Hoffman’s book does, the 
essential truth that in Hungary as 
everywhere else, the aim of Commu- 
nist rule was to destroy all traces of 
Christian worship and culture. Pius 
XI. emphasized this truth, and ap- 
plying it especially to Spain, wrote 
that “not only this or that church 
or isolated monastery was sacked, 
but as far as possible, every church 
and every monastery was destroyed. 
Every vestige of the Christian reli- 
gion was eradicated. . .. No man of 
good sense .. . can fail to shudder 
at the thought that what is happen- 
ing today in Spain may be repeated 
tomorrow in other civilized coun- 
tries. Nor can it be said that these 
atrocities are a transitory phenome- 
non, the usual accompaniment of 
all great revolutions, the isolated 
excesses common to every war. No, 
they are the natural fruit of a sys- 
tem that lacks all inner restraint.” 

On Mr. Hoffman’s theory that the 
Spanish War was not for and 
against God, because good and bad 
men fought on both sides, there 
could be no such thing as a just 
war; and he might just as logically 
defend bloody Hitler. There is not 
much comfort for our fellow-Catho- 
lics of Spain, whom his book tra- 
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duces, in his assurance that he is 
glad they won — though he would 
have been gladder, on pragmatical 
grounds, if they had lost! Well 
does he know that the authority I 
cited for my view was not General 
Franco, but Pope Pius XI.; and he 
ought to know that Pius XI. repeat- 
ed the assertion to the entire world, 
even more forcibly, in 1937. 
Furthermore, on April 2, 1939, 
Pope Pius XII. telegraphed his 
blessing to “the pious Caudillo,” 
with his thanks for “Spain’s Catho- 
lic victory.” On April 16, 1939, he 
broadcast in Spanish his congratu- 
lations on the victorious “generous 
uprising of the healthy part of the 
Spanish people in the defense of the 
ideals of Faith and of Christian civi- 
lization . . . against the dissolving 


forces of the enemies of Christ,” 
and expressed warm confidence in 
the Christian sentiments of which 


General Franco had “given un- 
equivocal proof.” On June 11, 1939, 
he hailed 3,200 of Franco’s soldiers 
as defenders “of the cause of God 
and religion.” 

Yes, and in April of this year of 
grace 1943 our Holy Father told the 
Spanish Ambassador of his pleasure 
over the “happy resurgence” of 
Catholic Spain, adding, “We have 
seen Christ triumph in the schools, 
and have seen the Church rise up 
out of smoking ruins to infuse the 
Christian spirit into your laws, your 
institutions, and all the manifesta- 
tions of official life.” 

Do I accuse the authors of defend- 
ing the Communist cause in Spain? 
I do. Far from finding “almost 
nothing to contradict,” I demon- 
strated the notorious falsity of their 
chief contentions, and I protested 
especially against their complete 
suppression of the essential fact 
of a holocaust of Christian martyrs 
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which to Mr. Hoffman is only “lurid 
stuff, gathered chiefly from Ameri- 
can papers.” Let him lay no such 
flattering unction to his soul. I had 
many good Spanish sources, includ- 
ing a friend who saw in Madrid 
the corpses of murdered nuns. Lack- 
ing space for all, I singled out The 
New York Times as a great news- 
paper never suspected of partiality 
for Franco or the Church. If Times 
Square is 3,000 miles from Madrid, 
the Times correspondents I quoted 
were in Spain, and one of them, 
Frank Kluckhorn, is still on the 
European staff of the Times. The 
“lurid stuff” about the 11,000 slain 
priests and nuns and the 20,000 
burned churches was made public 
by the Vatican, from the reports of 
the Spanish chanceries after the war. 

Without endorsing all the views 
of young Primo de Rivera, any 
more than I endorse all the views 
of Colonel Lindbergh, I deny that 
José Antonio, as the Spanish affec- 
tionately call him, accepted the 
principles of Communism — feared 
them, yes. The feminine section of 
his Falange, in which the ladies of 
his family are prominent, has taken 
for its patroness St. Teresa of Avila. 
That doesn’t sound very Commu- 
nistic to me—or Fascist either. José 
Antonio died like a gallant gentle- 
man for his Church and his coun- 
try. Peace to his soul. 

It must have been a very bigoted 
secular college that considered this 
book “Catholic, even Jesuitical.” 
Could they have been using the 
word in the old, discredited and 
slanderous sense? I doubt whether’ 
any of the 116 Jesuits slain by the 
Reds in Spain in 1936 would have 
considered a work defending and 
whitewashing their murderers 
Jesuitical in any true and reputable 
sense of the word. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS IN WAR TIME 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


BEGIN to feel much better about 

the course of the War now that 
I am assured that Augustus is still 
taking a hand in it. Augustus has 
become a very real person in juve- 
nile fiction ever since 1939 when his 
creator LeGrand landed him and his 
Pop and Ma and little brother and 
sister, Glorianna and Jupiter, and 
their raft-borne shanty plunk in the 
leaking hole of a levee on the Missis- 
sippi and saved the town behind it. 
That is what Augustus goes on do- 
ing throughout the series. He is an 
intrepid and ingenious public bene- 
factor. Soh of the Father of Rivers, 
in Vol. II., he gets on the trail of 
some mail-robbers in the Louisiana 
bayous before he goes to the Ken- 
tucky Mountains in a “jalopy.” Os- 
tensibly the visit is to Ma’s parents, 
but for the readers’ satisfaction, 
Augustus also patches up a feud 
with the local Indians. Last year in 
Maine, he discovered a submarine 
hideout and this year his talents are 
devoted to unearthing sabotage in a 
Camp in Georgia and foiling an at- 
tempt to blow up a transport in the 
Gulf of Mexico. Augustus Helps the 
Army ($2.00); Augustus Helps the 
Marines ($1.75. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co.). 

Mr. LeGrand, who illustrates his 
own stories, is not only teaching 
Young America considerable geog- 
raphy but he has developed a new 
type of fairy tale in which the real- 
istic quality of the characters and 
their surroundings give irresistible 
plausibility to their adventures. 
When Augustus and his friend find 
an old rowboat in Florida it seems 


convincingly simple for them to 
patch up the holes with one of Ma’s 
blankets and hitch it to the big mule 
Pa had bought in Georgia. In the 
old-fashioned fairy story, the mule 
would have suggested himself as 
horsepower but this quasi-natural 
co-operation is far more heartening * 
to general good feeling between boys 
and beasts. 

“It wasn’t any fairy cat,” may re- 
mark some lad in justification for 
tormenting an ordinary tabby. 

“T’weren’t no fairy mule,” can re- 
tort Augustus, “just a friendly one,” 
which is a very practical incentive 
for a good-fellowship policy. The 
extent of co-operation to be expect- 
ed from a mule is amplified when 
Augustus almost steps on a cotton- 
mouth moccasin. The snake rears 
itself, ready to strike. Augustus 
can’t leap back; there is a tree be- 
hind him. He stands frozen with 
one footed lifted. What can save 
him? There is a crash in the woods 
behind the snake and down comes 
Hezekiah’s heavy hoof on the ugly 
head. A mule can be a mighty good 
friend. 

Augustus is also blessed with 
imagination. The F. B. I. are baf- 
fled when a Marine transport is 
blown up in the Gulf just off their 
own training camp, but Augustus 
figures out it must have been a tor- 
pedo from a seaplane, hidden in the 
swamps. It took some exploring to 
find the right cove but weren’t the 
Nazis baffled when their messenger 
of destruction ran smack into the 
big log Augustus and Hezekiah had 
moored in the runway! It was with 
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a big nest of hornets that Augustus 
routed the Jap saboteur who was 
putting wax in the pipeline of the 
Army camp in Georgia. 

“Well, fry both my feet for a 
couple of catfish,” Pop bellowed, “I 
always did say he took after my 
side of the family.” 

In justice to Pop, who never did 
think much of over exertion, he en- 
ters valiantly into the war effort. 
Full wages, however, add nothing to 
the family luxuries except Hezekiah 
and some chickens, and Ma is still 
able to pack up their blankets and 
frying pans at short notice. In 
Georgia it wasn’t easy to find ac- 
commodations even for these pos- 
sessions, but a kindly grocer lent 
them a small tent left behind by a 
circus. When Ma saw what was 
written on the flap, however, she 
said she preferred the rain until 
Augustus borrowed some paint and 
achieved this effect: 


“Sally (SAVE) THE FAT Lady—and 
Win the War.” 


And Ma did save her fat for gun- 
powder because she always liked to 
share whatever she had. Probably 
plenty of children with many more 
possessions than Augustus and 
Glorianna and Jupiter will learn 
through the Augustus books that 
the poor who are rich in spirit are 
the richest of us all. And perhaps 
some day LeGrand will remember 
the girls and let Glorianna have 
more share in her brother’s mighty 
exploits. 

It’s a far cry from this homely 
American saga to the tales of the 
bardic heroes of Ireland retold by 
Padraic Colum in The Frenzied 
Prince (Illustrated by Willy 
Pogany. Philadelphia: David Mc- 
Kay Co. $3.50). It is not easy to 
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transplant the heroic myths of an- 
other land and quicken them in new 
soil. 


“For not all music,” wrote AE, 
“can be played upon any instru- 
ment, and human nature for most of 
us is like a harp on which can be 
rendered the music written for the 
harp but not that written for the 
violin. The harp strings quiver for 
the harp-player alone, and he who 
can utter his passion through the 
violin is silent before an unfamiliar 
instrument. That is why the Irish 
have never been deeply stirred by 
English literature, though it is one 
of the great literatures of the 
world.” 


English literature has also a rich 
inter-racial national tradition. It 
has absorbed the heroes of Greece 
and of Rome; Scandinavian gods are 
commemorated in our calendar; 
and we have adopted as our own 
the Celtic King and his Knights of 
the Round Table, but until the last 
century, when O’Grady’s Bardic His- 
tory opened their tomb, the Gaelic 
heroes lay sepulchered in an almost 
forgotten tongue. One difficulty 
now with these tales is the nomen- 
clature. The spelling is difficult, 
the pronunciation impossible. We 
have learned-that Sidhe (fairyfolk) 
is She; Cuchullain or C€Cuculain, 
Codullin; Concobar, Cruhair; Oisin, 
O’Sheen; Grania, Gronia, etc. Mr. 
Colum has simplified the spelling as 
much as possible but as yet he has 
not given the same magic of life to 
the Fenians and the Red Branch as 
Howard Pyle did-to the Arthurians. 
Like Sidney Lanier in his Boy’s 
King Arthur, Mr. Colum is over- 
generous with characters and ac- 
tion; no background is suggested 
except in the scholarly notes which 
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few children would read. In spite 
of Mr. Colum’s melodious prose and 
Willy Pogany’s spirited pictures in 
color, I was left in a whirl of strange 
names, warriors and banquets and 
battles and ladies with red lips and 
green mantles. Clearest comes the 
story of Grania, the King of Ire- 
land’s daughter, who looked at her 
elderly wooer, Finn, across the ban- 
quet table and ran away with Finn’s 
beautiful nephew, Dermott. Over 
river and hill, through forest and 
bog, Finn tracked and hunted them 
till the King intervened. Splendid 
was the happiness of Dermott and 
Grania. Then one day against the 
wish of Grania, Dermott took his 
hound and went hunting. In the 
forest he met with Finn who bade 
him beware of the great wild boar 
of Ben Gulban. But Dermott would 
not be warned and when the Feni- 
ans found him, he was mortally 
wounded. 

“Remember my good deeds to you 
in the past, Finn,” said Dermott, 
“and bring me a draught of water 
from the spring in your hands.” 
For the fairies had given him the 
power to cure all wounds in that 
manner. 

Finn was reluctant but his sons 
insisted and he filled his hands with 
water and started back to Dermott, 
but on the way he thought of Grania 
and the water slipped through his 
fingers. Again he went back to the 
well and again his fingers opened. 
Then his sons who loved Dermott, 
raised their spears against Finn. 
This time he carried the water to 
Dermott. But Dermott was dead. 
Finn took the dead man’s hound by 
the leash and brought him back to 
the tower where Grania was wait- 
ing. Her cry could be heard all over 
the castle. When the next season 


came, Finn returned and offered to 
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take good care of Dermott’s sons if 
Grania would marry him. The 
Princess refused at first but then 
she accepted him and they lived to- 
gether ever afterward. 

There is enough psychological in- 
terest in this strange story for a 
great modern drama. 

But even bardic tales seem al- 
most pale in imagination and hero- 
ism beside the Children’s Crusade, 
one of the most pitiful, pathetic, 
beautiful and fantastic verities of 
history. All the way from Paris to 
Marseilles those thousands of chil- 
dren marched singing and believing 
in their rallying cry: “God Wills It,” 
and most of them marched straight 
into oblivion. No one will ever 
know how many died along the way 
of cold and hunger or how many 
reached a more unmerciful death 
when the wicked merchants, who 
offered to ship them across the 
Mediterranean, sold them into 
slavery. Ruth Langland Holberg’s 
story, Marching to Jerusalem, illus- 
trated by Harriet Jones (Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. $2.00), follows the ad- 
ventures of a brother and sister who 
run away from their castle in Tou- 
raine to join Stephen’s, the shep- 
herd boy’s army. It was not all 
hardship on the march for when the 
weather was fine, the children were 
gay and the castles and towns along 
the great highroad of the Rhone 
were lavish in hospitality. 


“The day the Army reached Avig- 
non was a fete day. It was as if the 
children had sensed something of 
the gaiety of the city for sprigs of 
majoram were tucked into caps and 
the girls wore chaplets of jasmine 
or eglantine. Those who had 
neither cross nor banner nor censer 
carried branches of sweetbrier all 
aflower with little bells. Mingling 
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with the procession on streets 
strewn with flowers, and houses and 
balconies draped with tapestries, 
the children saw galleys adorned 
with flags arrive by the Loire. Ex- 
quisitely dressed cardinals rushed 
ashore in silk robes accompanied by 
soldiers chanting in Latin.” 


“Exquisitely dressed cardinals” 
sounds a little like the society col- 
umn of a country newspaper and 
we raise an eyebrow at the “sol- 
diers chanting in Latin.” It is the 
most feeble sentence in a story 
which gives a really pleasant pic- 
ture of life in a medieval castle and 
a vivid panorama of the Crusade. 

Nowadays, however, it is not the 
bright and impractical light of faith 
which is supposed to inspire young 
people. “Career” is now the magic 
word. Boys and girls are given 


highly practical and professional 


handbooks in fictional form. Nor 
are canine careers forgotten. Dog 
of War (Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00), 
by Major Fairfax Downey, now 
serving overseas, is an excellent 
story about a big mongrel adopted 
by D Battery at Fort Bragg, who is 
given an official status by the 
Colonel for efficiency in laying com- 
munication wire during maneuvers. 
Chinook goes overseas with his 
Battery and saves more than his 
wounded master at the front when 
he leaps to pull the lanyard cord of 
a howitzer against an advancing 
tank. Dog of War is full of useful 
information for dogs who want to 
serve their country in the Army, 
and for the naval minded, we recom- 
mend Admiral Wags (Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2.00), by Fanny Jessop Sher- 
man. Wags was the personal body- 
guard of Rear Admiral Frederick C. 
Sherman who was Captain of the 
U. S. S. Lexington. Mrs. Sherman 


‘apy, nursing, for the girls. 
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has acted as secretary for this nau- 
tical spaniel who has mastered so 
perfectly the etiquette for a com- 
manding officer’s dog. Wags had 
his own seat at all the ship’s picture 
shows and never missed one, taking 
particular pleasure in any dog actor. 
Wags was also on the Lexington 
when she was sunk and was put 
into a life jacket by the Captain. 
They were separated in the water 
and the almost incredible part of 
the story is that the moment Wags 
got on board the rescuing cruiser, 
he at once picked out the Com- 
manding Officer and followed him 
to his cabin! 

Career books for both boys and 
girls are all embracing: chemistry, 
medicine, photography, engineering, 
news and radio broadcasting, sports, 
news writing, journalism, profes- 
sional baseball and dance orchestras 
for the boys; tea-rooms, department 
stores, advertising, real estate, bal- 
let, the screen, occupational ther- 
Most of 
them are written to order by spe- 
cialists in a particular field. We 
will take four girls’ books as typical. 
By Your Leave Sir (Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $2.00) is by Lt. (jg) Helen Hull 
Jacobs, U.S. N. R., the former Wim- 
bledon tennis champion. Lt. 
Jacobs’ heroine joins the WAVES 
after her English fiancé is killed in 
a London air raid, but the months 
at the Midshipmen’s School at 
Northampton are brightened by a 
new romance. We have to confess 
that Lt. Jacobs is more apt at the 
net than the typewriter. War Wings 
for Carol is No. 3 in a series about 
an air hostess, by the manager of 
Public Information for T. W. A. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00), by Pa- 
tricia O’Malley. It is fortunate for 
Carol that she has already had the 
experience gained in the other two 
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volumes, as she is sent north to be 
the assistant to the Vice-President 
of the New England Air Lines. 


“Six weeks ago,” says he, “there 
was hardly a decent landing spot 
between here and England but now 
there’s a whole string of airports 
and good ones. We built them our- 
selves with the help of the Army. 
We dynamited them out of places 
no man had ever set foot on before. 
We dug and we blasted and we set 
up radio stations. When we 
couldn’t get in any other way we 
dropped engineers and supplies by 
parachute. We sawed off the top 
of a glacier and thought nothing of 
it. We send ships to England 
every day now. ... Lives depend 
on what we do here. The airlines 
are the life Iines of our Armies.” 


The co-operation of the commer- 
cial airlines and the Army is dem- 
onstrated; so is the capability of 
the heroine. Inside of two weeks, 
Carol engages, trains and finds uni- 
forms for four stewardesses for a 
new passenger service to the Mari- 
time Provinces; welcomes a refugee 
Crown Princess; solves the em- 
ployee housing problem by buying 
a tourist camp and tracks down a 
spy in her off moments. 

Penny Marsh and Ginger Lee, 
Wartime Nurses have been featured 
in four other stories by the General 
Director of the National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing, Dor- 
othy Deming, R.N. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $2.00). Penny is married and 
has twins but the war gives her au- 
thor a chance to revive her career 
when Penny’s doctor husband joins 
the Army Medical Corps. Penny 
reserves Saturday and Sunday for 
the twins and during the rest of the 
week she gives her mornings to 
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Nurses Aid, her evenings to a Blood 
Donor Clinic and her afternoons to 
teaching First Aid and Home Nurs- 
ing. Then comes an explosion in 
a factory and Penny, in charge of 
the church which houses the most 
seriously wounded, is compliment- 
ed by the Doctor. 


“That’s good first aid, Nurse. 
Warmth, no unnecessary moving 
about, only emergency dressings, 
hot drinks and quiet. And we saved 
the girl you sent down to us at the 
Hospital—the one with singed hair 
— gave her blood plasma — she 
couldn’t have lived without it— 


you’ll stay here tonight. Tomorrow 
we'll get these patients to the hos- 
pital or home.” 


As for Ginger, she was a First Re- 
serve Red Cross Army Nurse and 
had planned to be married, but 
Pearl Harbor changed her life be- 
cause married nurses were not then 
allowed in the Army Corps. The 
suddenness of this war gave many 
a younger nurse her chance and 
after a very short seasoning proc- 
ess at Camp Guion, Ginger was on 
her way to the Philippines. She 
had reviewed tropical diseases, had 
been taught many facts about in- 
sects, snakes, Arctic conditions, 
sulfa drugs, had been told not to 
pack any toothbrushes or nylons be- 
cause crickets liked them — then 
she found herself in Bataan, where 
her uniform was to be a soldier’s 
khaki coverall, and the hospital, 
some native huts. Every day the 
nurses managed to bathe and wash 
their clothes in the creek. To keep 
themselves as presentable as pos- 
sible was the one thing they could 
do for the boys when medical sup- 
plies and food grew scarce. During 
the bombings, a nurse was wounded 
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but she still managed to crawl from 
mattress to mattress. Naturally 
Ginger escapes because she will un- 
doubtedly figure in another book. 
The best of the Career series to 
my mind is the one about Mary 
Carstens, M.D. (The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $2.00), by Mildred Foulke 
Reese. Mary is a very real charac- 
ter and is unique among the other 
girls because the only home she 
knows is one with a capital H. So 
much are the matron and the chil- 
dren there her own family, how- 
ever, that she chooses the Home 
without question as the place for 
her marriage to another young doc- 
tor. In the first three stories Mary 
works her way through high school, 
college and medical school to find 
herself this year the only woman 
interne at Victory Hospital. It isn’t 
an easy year for Mary. She faces a 
tough problem in obedience one 


stormy night when a patient of one 
of the staff doctors brings in a 
child with croup. The boy has no 
temperature and the hospital has no 
more beds, and when Mary gets the 
doctor on the telephone he tells her 


to send the child home. Mary pro- 
tests, but he is adamant and the 
best she can do is to supply the 
mother with a croup kettle—against 
hospital regulations—and pay for 
the ambulance to save them from 
the bus. That night the child dies. 
Is Mary to blame? Mary thinks so 
and makes herself ill from worry 
but an older M.D. tells her that 
there was nothing else she could 
have done. “Have you ever con- 
sidered,” said he, “how many peo- 
ple’s lives have been saved because 
internes followed orders which 
were right, even when, in their lim- 
ited judgment, they thought they 
were wrong?” 

All the Career stories hold out the 
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carrot of success to their readers in 
more or less tempting form, their 
sum total being excellent publicity 
by each expert for his own profes- 
sion. What makes the “Mary Car- 
stens” series more readable perhaps 
is that the author seems as inter- 
ested in her characters as in her 
heroine’s ambition. 

Boys, as we said, have their own 
career series but they are also pro- | 
vided with books without a fictional 
embroidery; three this year offer a 
condensed but graphic prospectus 
of Aviation, the Marines and Navy 
Gun Crews in the Merchant Mar- 
ine. 

Standing on a street corner in 
1775, Benjamin Franklin watched a 
Fife and Drum Corps march by in 
smart grass green cutaway coats, 
white breeches, and round hats of 
black leather turned up on one side 
to flaunt a badge with a coiled rat- 
tlesnake and the motto “Don’t Tread 
on Me.” They were our first Mar- 
ines. Their first foreign exploit 
was to raid the Bahamas and take 
Fort Nassau; since then they have 
circled the globe. Their nickname 
was suggested both by the flap at the 
back of the caps to shield them from 
the sun and the three-inch leather 
stock they once wore to save their 
necks from cutlass strokes when 
boarding the enemy’s boats. The 
Leathernecks (Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. $2.50), by Rolfe Boswell, re- 
cords a proud history. Once our 
merchant ships were so many sheep 
for the Nazi ocean wolves, now they 
can show their own teeth, thanks to 
the Navy Gun Crews. Lt. John F. 
Childs, U. S. N. R., describes the 
first voyage of a Navy Gun Crew 
(Thomas Y. Crowell. $1.50) on a 
convoy. One of the boys from Iowa 
was only seventeen and had never 
seen the sea. But he was an old 
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hand at shooting ducks and the 
Lieutenant told him that was a 
great help in learning to shoot down 
planes. How planes shoot down 
each other is the theme of They Fly 
for Victory (Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
$2.50), by Keith Ayling, a compen- 
dium of the exploits of the heroes 
of the air. It recalls Moorhouse, the 
first pilot to win the V. C. in the first 
World War, Bishop and McCudden, 
Guynemer and Fonck, the Lafayette 
Escadrille and Rickenbacker, Al- 
cock and Brown who seemed to get 
so little credit for the first Atlantic 
passage, and carries the soaring 
record of dauntless and unselfish 
courage up to date. It’s a book 
which speaks for itself. 

Since reading Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne’s life of Matthew Fontaine 
Maury, Tra Maker of the Seas 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $2.25), I 
have been interested in asking va- 


rious groups of people how many 
knew Maury’s name? I confess to 
my shame that I too belonged to the 
“No’s” and yet this is the man who 


revolutionized navigation; who 
first conceived of meteorology as a 
science; whose study and soundings 
of the Atlantic Ocean made possi- 
ble the Atlantic cable; who con- 
ceived the idea of Annapolis and a 
National Weather Bureau and who 
suggested having definite sea-lanes, 
all forty years before his common- 
sense was appreciated. Acclaimed 
in almost every European country, 
a Naval Board here once shelved 
him as being unfit for active duty. 
That was when he was Director of 
the Naval Observatory in Washing- 
ton where he found a pile of dusty 
logbooks and from them made the 
first charts of winds and currents. 
His Sailing Directions went through 
eight editions and the immediate 
proof of its usefulness was when 
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the Clippers were able to reduce the 
sailing time between New York and 
San Francisco from 180 to 133 days, 
the Flying Cloud making the as- 
tounding record of 89 days, 21 
hours. Maury’s fertile imagination 
also led him to try to transplant 
some of our surplus Negro popula- 
tion to Brazil before the Civil War, 
and later as a Virginian he enlisted 
the Emperor Maximilian’s co-opera- 
tion in a scheme to found an aristo- 
cratic Southern colony in Mexico. 
An inflexible sense of discipline 
tempered his innate kindliness. 
When he found his little daughters 
reading a story book, so disgusted 
was he at the waste of time, that he 
picked up the harmless volume with 
a fire tongs and burned it. The 
Navy now places Maury’s name 
on all their pilot charts, but for 
landlubbers this book was badly 
needed. 

Equally good reading and a very 
well written history of one of our 
Allies is The Pageant of Canadian 
History (Longmans, Green & Co. 
$3.00), by Anne Merriman Peck. 
The heady flavor of Parkman is 
concentrated in one volume; Jesuit 
and Ursuline, coureur-de-bois and 
powdered nobleman, painted Mo- 
hawk and meek Christian Indian 
maid, trapper and explorer, Eskimo 
and Arctic pilot come to life in its 
pages with the wind-singing for- 
ests, wide rivers, clear lakes, snow- 
tipped mountains which are Can- 
ada. Exciting, too, are the chapters 
of the development of Canada’s 
great natural resources the settle- 
ment of the Northwest Territory 
and now the fulfillment of Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson’s prophecy that life 
would be found pleasant and profit- 
able within the Arctic Circle. Full 
of the tang of crisp Northern en- 
thusiasm and well rounded vision, 
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I recommend Miss Peck’s book for 
any age reader. 

Erich P. Kelly in The Land of the 
Polish People (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. $2.00) has done a beautiful 
piece of work on a much smaller 
scale for another Ally. Mr. Kelly, 
the author of three of my favorite 
stories, won the Newberry Prize for 
The Trumpeter of Krakow. To the 
tale of the thirteenth century boy 
trumpeter who was killed by a Tar- 
tar arrow as he played a hymn— 
the Heynal—on the tower of Our 
Lady’s Church, modern history has 
now added an exciting sequel. 
Every hour of the day and night 
since 1241, a Polish trumpeter has 
played the Heynal on Our Lady’s 
Tower in honor of the brave boy. 
Now in 1943, when some Polish pris- 
oners from Russia were marching 
through Samarcand, a holy man 
from a mosque, on learning their na- 
tionality, implored their trumpeters 
to play before the tomb of Timur 
Khan, the hymn which was played 
hourly from their tower in Poland. 

After the Heynal was heard three 
times, the whole city went wild with 
rejoicing. “For seven hundred 
years,” cried the holy man, “we have 
been under a curse for having killed 
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a Polish trumpeter while he was 
playing a sacred song. Long ago a 
prophet told us that the curse only 
would be lifted when Polish soldiers, 
believing in God, played that song 
before Timur Kahn’s grave. Now the 
Tartars will become a free people 
and live like brothers with all na- 
tions ever after!” 

That is a prayer which is in the 
heart of many more peoples than the 
Tartars today. I am glad that two 
war stories, Incident in Yorkville 
(Farrar & Rinehart. $1.75), by 
Emma Gelders Sterne, and Enemy 
Brothers (Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.00), by Constance Savery, both 
American and English, are on the 
theme of brotherly love in the re- 
education of Nazi youth. In Pegs of 
History, Professor Allan Nevins, 
through the pictures of Rafaello Bu- 
soni, recalls how world’s freedoms 
have been won from the coming of 
Christ to the Atlantic Charter. “Sol- 
diers, believing in God” have lifted 
many a curse before. Their power- 
house then as now began in the Crib 
at Bethlehem. This season’s Christ- 
mas picture book is A Child’s Story 
of the Nativity (Random House. 
$1.50) in the tenuous rococo style 
of Masha. 














BISHAG, wife of Tibni, was ac- 
customed to submission. Like 
any modest wife she was content 
that her husband’s will prevail over 
her own. Even his wishes were the 
laws of her being, the sum total of 
her existence. For after all, what 
could she, Abishag, desire that was 
contrary to the will of Tibni? 

Well, for one thing, she could de- 
sire Tibni to be more attentive to 
what she was telling him. If he 
would Dut listen, try to understand, 
soften his heart like the good hus- 
band and father he was, he would 
certainly come to see the matter 
with her eyes. But alas! Times 
had been very bad and the Inn had 
been empty these many long lean 
months. Perhaps another opportu- 
nity like this would not come again, 
and Tibni had a wife and five hun- 
gry children to support. 

Life was very difficult, and it was, 
perhaps, only natural that her good 
man should seek in every way to 
pleasure this wealthy gentleman 
and his lady who had returned to 
their native village in order to en- 
roll their names as members of the 
house of David in the census that 
had been ordered by Augustus, Em- 
peror of the Roman Empire. 

Yes, it was natural enough, and 
Abishag was herself anxious to 
please the rich merchant and his 
beautiful but cold-faced wife. Why, 
the very jewels on the woman’s fin- 
gers alone, to say nothing of the 
heavy gold bracelets on her white 
arms, must have cost her husband 
a king’s ransom. And yet, so Abi- 
shag had observed, she never 
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seemed to think of them, was so 
accustomed to their weight and 
pressure against her flesh, that they 
were become a part of her being— 
like the proud way she walked and 
the commanding tones of her voice. 

Ah, well! The rich had privi- 
leges that the poor could never hope 
to possess. But for all this, Abishag 
returned to the attack with a new- 
born stubbornness that had brought 
a puzzled frown to the face of Tibni. 

“T tell you, wife,” Tibni was al- 
most shouting at her now, so great 
was his exasperation—‘“there’s not 
another available inch in the place. 
We’re full to the very rafters (for 
which God be praised) and still you 
talk of these Nazarenes. Be grate- 
ful the Inn has guests at last, guests 
who will pay us well for their night’s 
lodging, and forget these poor peas- 
ants who are, doubtless, quite ac- 
customed to sleeping out under the 
stars.” 

“But I tell you, husband, the 
woman is to be a mother—and soon. 
She’s but a young, frail creature, 
and her eyes are heavy with weari- 
ness. She needs a proper bed, and 
something warm to eat. She needs 
them, Tibni, and her need is greater 
than that of the merchant’s wife.” 

**“Greater, perhaps,” Tibni 
shrugged his thin shoulders and 
smiled wryly, “but I much doubt 
whether her ability to pay is as great 
as the merchant’s wife. No, Abi- 
shag, there’s no room for them, and 
so let me hear no more about the 
matter.” 

“Do you put a man’s servants, 
then, foreigners, slaves from be- 
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yond our borders, above a woman 
of your own people?” Abishag’s 
face was flushed with anger and her 
eyes were bright—‘“Tell me, Tibni, 
son of Nemuel, are slaves honored 
in this Inn above the fruitful daugh- 
ters of King David—for such is this 
woman they call Mary. She, too, 
mind you, is come to be enrolled in 
the census.” 

“You know the merchant demand- 
ed shelter for his servants along 
with himself,” stormed Tibni, “and 
further, you know he has paid well. 
Whereas this girl you speak of is a 
woman of the people, the merchant’s 
wife is a great lady, unaccustomed 
to wait upon herself. And besides, 
the arrangement was made a full 
three days in advance of the arrival 
of these other people.” 

“True, Tibni, true—and yet, sure- 
ly, we can find a tiny corner for 
this sweet-faced little one and her 
coming child. Like ourselves she is 
poor and humble. She does not ex- 
pect much. Neither she nor her hus- 
band would presume to disturb or 
inconvenience our wealthy guests. 

“Peace, woman! Peace!” Tibni 
struck his forehead with his 
clenched fist and stamped resound- 
ingly upon the floor. “Your tongue 
wags like a dog’s tail, and your un- 
derstanding is not yet out of swad- 
dling clothes!” 

“Even so, husband. I am but a 
simple woman, and yet I know it is 
contrary to the will of God to deny 
shelter to such as these poor folks, 
who have nowhere else to lay their 
heads. You know it, too, Tibni. I 
speak only what your own heart 
tells you.” 

An unwilling smile of admira- 
tion played around the corners of 
the Innkeeper’s mouth and he pat- 
ted his wife’s shoulder with a hand 
but seldom given to caresses. 
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Well, well, Abishag, it seems you 
have won the day—and yet I warn 
you, there must be no disturbing of 
the merchant and his entourage.” 

Abishag’s face was as guileless as 
a baby’s as she set about preparing 
some warm food for the young wife 
who was so soon to hold a babe in 
her slim white arms. 

“Tell me, wife—for you have been 
nagging me these past three hours 
-—where have these people been 
waiting?” 

“I—I told them they might tarry 
a while in the stable. It is scarcely 
a fitting place for the birthing of a 
child, but at least the bodies of the 
animals will give forth some heat 
and the manger is sweet and clean 
and full of fragrant hay.” 

“Ah, well!” Tibni wagged his 
head in growing agreement with 
his wife. “Perhaps, as you say, we 


should not deny our hospitality even 
to these humble creatures. After all, 
only a few among the sons of men 
can be great and powerful. The rest 
of us must take what we can get.” 

“°Tis as you say, Tibni,” Abishag 
paused at the door with a covered 


earthen bowl in her hand. “We 
must conform ourselves to the wills 
of the mighty ones, and be thankful 
when they deign to pay us for our 
services. But.do you eat your sup- 
per while I take this bit of libban 
out to the stable. Poor souls, they 
must be well-nigh famished after 
their long journey.” 

Tibni did not answer her, or even 
turn his. head as Abishag stepped 
forth into the dark night. Already 
he had forgotten about the strangers 
and was pondering the profit he 
would gain from the merchant and 
his lady. 


The lamp that hung across the 
entrance of the khan was swinging 
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in the chill night wind as Abishag 
walked across the compound. She 
shivered and wondered whether the 
family within was managing to keep 
warm. Well, in any case, she had 
done the best she could for them, 
and a stable was better than no shel- 
ter at all. Better! Why, Tibni and 
she had been more than generous, 
when one considered the scarcity of 
accommodations and the prices one 
could get at this time for even so 
poor a place as a lowly caravanserai. 
What with the heavy taxes and the 
ruinous cost of corn and the ever 
increasing burden put upon them 
by Publius Sulpicius Quirinus, leg- 
ate of Syria, it was an act of mag- 
nificent charity on their part that 
persons not able to pay so much as 
a penny, should be given sanctuary 
—and even food! She hoped they 
would appreciate the courtesy and 
that she would be able to carry back 
to Tibni their words of gratitude for 
his kindness. 

Inside the stable it was very still. 
The young wife sat on a rough stool 
by the side of the manger, her head 
bent above the form of a sleeping 
new-born infant. 

“So! It is well!” exclaimed Abi- 
shag to the man who came forward 
to meet her. “The little one has 
already entered into life, then! Ah 
—and a fine babe it looks. Is it boy 
or girl?” 

“My wife, Mary, has born a son, 
and, as you say, friend,.the child 
does well.” 

Abishag walked over to the man- 
ger and stood looking down at the 
sleeping infant, a broad smile on 
her plain face, her eyes brooding 
and tender. She rested one red- 
dened, work-gnarled hand on the 
young mother’s shoulder and with 
the other held out the bowl of 
steaming food. 


“Take and. eat, daughter,” she 
said gently. “You will need your 
strength for the raising of this fine 
boy.” : 

The young mother looked up at 
the older woman and her eyes were 
luminous and filled with a strange, 
secret knowledge that baffled Abi- 
shag. The woman called Mary did 
not speak, but her smile of thanks 
was like a whispered benediction. 
And she took and ate of the food 
that the wife of Tibni had prepared 
for her. 

“Is all well with you, then?” in- 
quired Abishag as she made ready 
to depart. 

“Ail is well,” replied the man. 
“You have been very kind to us, in- 
deed, and we are grateful, I and my 
wife, and the babe who has been 
born beneath your roof.” 

At these words, Abishag was sud- 
denly confused and embarrassed. 

“I would that the shelter had 
been more fitting,” she said. “But 
you too, are poor and can under- 
stand how my husband and I are 
fixed. Yonder at the Inn is a great 
man, a prince among merchants, 
whose sojourn in our hostel will 
make us famous throughout the 
land, and whose gold will help to 
pay our many debts. You under- 
stand these things, being humble 
like ourselves, and will bear with us 
that we had nought better to offer 
you and your wife. The poor must 
always give way to the rich—” 

She sighed and turned toward the 
door. 

“But perhaps the stars have 
smiled upon your son,” she paused 
to add kindly. “For at least he can 
always say he was born but a stone’s 
throw from where a great man 
and his lady dined and slept the 
night.” 

They stood on the threshold now, 
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Abishag and the father of the new- 
born infant, and the swinging lamp 
cast grotesque shadows on Abi- 
shag’s wrinkled face. 

“Tell him, when he is grown,” 
she said over her shoulder. “That 
he and the merchant prince Zidki- 


jah, slept side by side on the night 
before the census of the house of 
David.” 

And the wind caught up the name 
of Zidkijah and carried it into the 
night where it was lost upon the 
shores of forgetfulness. 
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NTER, enter, oh dear my Lord, 

And share the comforts these walls afford; 
Rest by the fire, and sup at our table— 
Friend, I must on to Bethlehem’s stable! 


Dear my Lord, I have room to spare, 
Soft is the bed, with its linens fair, 
Rugs from Persia whose hues delight— 
The Star in the East is still more bright! a 


Dear my Lord, the board is spread, 

Sit you, I pray, at the table’s head— 
Friend, rich viands are ash and dust 
While children faint for a meager crust! 


. Lord, in the dark why fare you forth? 
The wind blows piercingly from the north— 
Brothers of mine are out in the night; 
I am the Lamp their way to light! 


Lord, my Lord, since you may not bide, i 
Let me walk where your footsteps guide; 
Greet these brothers you go to find— 
Friend, my brother is all mankind! 


Sages eee 


If you fain by My side would stand, 

Hold forth, as I, your outstretched hand! 
Peace to men of good will I give, 

Follow My Star and learn and live! 


Se Stee a 


> 
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THOUSAND changes have been 

rung upon the Latin proverb 
that there is no disputing over 
tastes. Yet its obvious truth is 
much less than the truth it ob- 
scures. Artistic taste regarded as a 
mere preference— comparable to 
your liking jam and my liking mar- 
malade, or your wanting your eggs 
fried on both sides as against my 
wanting them fried on only one side 
—is indeed something that it would 
be waste of time to argue about. 
Unfortunately the proverb misses 
the point by taking it for granted 
that taste is a personal whim in- 
stead of a recognition of the best. 
If the man of taste is no more than 
the arbiter elegantiarum, the col- 
lector of bric-a-brac, the setter of 
fashion, he is not good for much; 
and taste has to this often degen- 
erated. Real taste, however, is 
nothing else but a discerning eye for 
beauty under all its forms—includ- 
ing the form of ugliness. Though 
the modern tendency is to reject it, 
a concept of absolute beauty is the 
standard to which all incidental 
beauties are to be referred. 

Taste, as I am thinking of it, must 
be gained by discipline and cultiva- 
tion. Instinct hardly enters into 
the matter, except as a potentiality; 
and sensibility cannot be safely 
trusted. The artistic conscience, in 
fact, needs just as much direction 
as the moral conscience. Those who 
have acquired good taste recall how 
in youth they thrilled to bad music, 
bad poetry, bad painting. Only after 
training did they come to discern 


the good, just as only by being told 
on sufficient authority that they 
should not lie or steal or torment 
the cat did they come to perceive 
that these are things a well-behaved 
child does not do. The,code derived 
its corroboration from conscience, 
and conscience needed the code for 
sanction. 

Taste cannot be quite separated 
from morals, any more than morals 
can be separated from truth. The 
true, the good and the beautiful do, 
after all, constitute an indivisible 
trinity. It is because the objective 
reality of truth and the universal 
applicability of morals have been 
questioned that taste is so often 
thought of as irresponsible and idio- 
syncratic. It may of course be hard 
to determine precisely what is true, 
or what is right. But unless we as- 
sume the existence of a discoverable 
standard we shall certainly neither 
think well nor act well. Similarly, 
bad taste is an index to moral cor- 
ruption—#in society, though not 
necessarily in the individual; in his 
case it may mean no more than that 
his education has been defective. 
Unless we hold that there is a 
standard of taste which has its 
validity apart from our personal 
preferences there is no possibility of 
our having any taste at all. 

When we look out at the actual 
state of affairs, we have cause to be 
disturbed. For the arts—whether 
practiced well or badly—are often 
the clearest, and even the earliest, 
indication of what is working in 
society. For this reason, too, con- 
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ditions are not all of a piece. Part 
of the artistic confusion is no doubt 
due to a perception that much so- 
called good taste is merely good 
form which, having been drained of 
conviction, no longer has anything 
to impart. There can be in man- 
ners a kind of Emily Post correct- 
ness which avoids solecisms but 
which can teach nothing of that 
spontaneous courtesy so _ closely 
akin to charity which cannot be 
learned from a manual of etiquette. 
The same thing is true of taste: it is 
either ingrained in the head and 
heart or it becomes nothing but a 
formula. Against such taste it was 
inevitable that there should have 
been rebellion. 

But of all things a rebellion calls 
for conviction and a sense of direc- 
tion. Instead we have a mood for 
experiment which seems to be based 
on nothing but a vague hope that 
something will somehow come of it. 
Dead-ends are speedily reached. 
The effort to be “abstract” in paint- 
ing and sculpture soon exhausted 
the possibilities of the cube and the 
triangle, even though geometrical 
arrangements are theoretically infi- 
nite. And Surrealism, can go no 
further than the perverse technical 
feats of Salvador Dali. Here clever- 
ness has defeated itself, and the 
more clever it is the more clearly it 
demonstrates its own bankruptcy. 

In literature a similar confusion 
exists. The vast majority of books 
are of little significance one way or 
the other. They are written to be 
read immediately, and are almost as 
soon forgotten. A few create a little 
flurry of critical excitement because 
of their technical novelties. But 
these too, just because they are so 
modish at the moment of their ap- 
pearance, become rapidly outmod- 
ed, Only those that are written in 


an assured indifference to the pre- 
vailing fashion—and so are time- 
less-——have any chance of survival. 
Recently we have seen a swing away 
from the sordid horrors of the past 
decade. Quite suddenly, so far as 
the higher reaches of literature are 
concerned, sex has become “old 
hat,” though a good many writers 
and readers have not yet found that 
out. There must be some source of 
encouragement in the appearance of 
a large public for novels with a 
spiritual or religious theme. At the 
same time there is discouragement 
when we remember the bad think- 
ing and the bad writing in The Keys 
of the Kingdom and the sentimental 
slop of The Robe. These may indi- 
cate a recoil of disgust from previ- 
ous fare; they also reveal wide- 
spread bad taste of another kind. 
Only The Song of Bernadette shines 
and soars. 

But literature can now hardly be 
called a really popular art, and 
painting and sculpture are arts in 
which only the high-brow are inter- 
ested. For the multitude the movies 
and the magazines and the funnies! 
And though the movies do every 
now and then produce something 
that shows that there are intelligent 
men aware of unexploited artistic 
possibilities in this medium, for the 
most part they are not worth dis- 
cussing in this connection. The one 
popular art, properly so called, is 
music. 

Precisely here there is the most 
glaring contradiction. On the one 
hand, the new mechanical devices 
of the radio and the record have 
educated large numbers in excel- 
lence. On the other hand, we have 
incomparably larger numbers whose 
taste has in great part been degrad- 
ed by the very same devices. If we 
should be grateful for what has been 
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done by a few symphony orchestras, 
the mind staggers appalled when 
it considers the countless crooners 
and swing bands. We are told that 
the ears of those brought up on the 
western tradition of music are not 
at first delicate enough to respond 
to the nuances of Chinese and In- 
dian music. But what kind of 
pachydermatous ear-drums can en- 
dure the groaning, whining, howl- 
ing, wailing cacophony of swing? 
Its addicts inform us that “it does 
something to you.” That I can well 
believe. I am also sure that it does 
something very bad. This is worse 
than a return to the primitive, to the 
jungle; though even if it were only 
that, I have no wish for such a retro- 
gression. This is not savage sim- 
plicity; it is rather a deliberate, 
complex and self-conscious corrup- 
tion, manifest evil, matching the 
unlovely sounds with unlovely mo- 
tions that are called a dance. The 
jitterbug in his zoot-suit is an in- 
sect far lower in the animal king- 
dom than the degraded Papuan. 
Let such an assault on beauty con- 
tinue much longer and any concept 
of taste must disappear. 

This, however, is perhaps only 
the mania of morons, a frenzy that 
will pass in due course. What is 
in some ways even more disturbing 
is that among those who consider 
themselves to be highly cultivated, 
and who are at least articulate 
enough to influence their fellows, 
the lack of any definite standard of 
taste has made them attach far too 
much importance to artistic indi- 
vidualism, which is thereupon con- 
fused with originality. Setting out- 
side of the discussion the honest 
hod-carriers of the arts who, while 
they often serve a useful purpose, 
do not pretend to anything that can 
be called style, it should be said that 
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the artists who seek to display their 
“individualism” never reach the 
best but only the second-best grade 
of style. They have, it is true, a 
kind of distinction, but it is usually 
that of eccentricity, not the dis- 
tinction of good breeding. The 
highest sort of distinction needs 
no special distinctiveness, still less 
any ostentation. Of all styles the 
finest and noblest is cold and clear 
in its perfection; it is also crystal- 
line and radiant. To recognize that 
perfection is the perfection of taste. 

Catholicism ought to be a school 
of taste, and it would be one, if it 
were fully operative. It ought to be 
a schol of manners as well, and it 
is not. In neither case does the 
fault reside in Catholicism but in 
the comprehension of Catholics as 
individuals. They firmly reject the 
notion that truth and morals are 
never constant, or that these vary 
from age to age or even from coun- 
try to country; and if pressed, they 
would no doubt assent to the propo- 
sition that the idea of beauty has 
an equal stability. The trouble is 
that they do not understand, as a 
rule, how to apply this inference; 
wanting sound general culture, the 
very people who (as Catholics) 
should have the best taste frequent- 
ly have the worst. In this they are 
like the ingenuous young; they are 
untrained but still capable of devel- 
opment. Meanwhile those among 
them who happen to have some cul- 
ture are commonly inclined to shrug 
their shoulders with the reflection 
that good taste is not necessary for 
salvation and so is none of their 
business. To take up this attitude 


is virtually to declare that there is 
no relation between religion and 
life. From such people the world as 
we know it is not going to get much 
help. 
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It may be admitted that there are 
more serious consequences of the 
unhappy divorce between religion 
and life. At the same time this 
particular consequence is quite seri- 
ous enough. For it reveals the ab- 
sence of an integration of outlook, 
and therefore of a complete Catholi- 
cism. Potentially our religion has 
this integration to the highest de- 
gree, although because of its very 
intensity and sweep and scope, it 
sometimes tends to overwhelm and, 
for that reason, to be missed. Which 
is why the less intense integration, 
within a narrower field, of classical 
paganism would seem to be more 
generally operative. 

Even so, this superiority is more 
apparent than real, for the process 
of time has stripped away the vul- 
gar incidentals that belong to for- 
gotten history and has left us with 
an idealized picture. This is why 
we are able to think of classicism as 
achieving repose and balance and 
restraint and the perfect adjust- 
ment of the parts to the whole, how- 
ever clearly we may see that the 
classical harmony was established 
only because it was on a relatively 
small scale. Christianity disturbed 
that prim perfection by bringing in 
a wild vision of what was beyond the 
world; and the artist — willy-nilly 
affected by Christianity—was con- 
strained to attempt the impossible. 

I am aware that within classicism 
itself there was always a romantic 
inclination, especially during the 
later phases of Mediterranean pa- 
ganism. Already feeling the insuffi- 
ciency of what they had, men were 
reaching out, as unconscious proph- 
ets, to what was to come. It was 
necessary that “the fullness of 
time” which saw the birth of Christ 
should have had the prelude of a 
sacred dissatisfaction. Never after- 


ward could the human heart be con- 
tent within the bounds of a classical 
—a pagan — perfection. Therefore 
every attempt to return to classicism 
—attempts invariably prompted by 
a hunger for perfection—inevitably 
broke down or froze to sterility. On 
one condition alone could it be pre- 
served: on condition that it was ab- 
sorbed into the Christian scheme. 
Those of the new faith might accept 
the old tradition,~but they felt free 
to transcend it—they felt obliged to 
transcend it. Only in this way could 
the classical tradition be kept alive. 

If we fix on this impulse the 
name of romanticism, for want of a 
better, we must remember that ro- 
manticism itself involves paying for 
a few incredible triumphs with a 
great many lamentable failures or 
fragmentary successes. The classic 
standard accordingly remains the 
norm, but one which imposes a 
limitation hardly endurable to our 
infinite longings. . These infinite 
longings are in turn directed toward 
perfection—a perfection not of this 
world and which can be at best 
touched only in fleeting instants. 
They are of their nature rare; they 
cannot be sustained; yet having 
once experienced them, we treasure 
them above everything else. “And 
we in dreams behold the Hebrides.” 

It is not really of the Hebrides we 
dream but of our lost Eden. The 
Hebrides are merely one of the many 
symbols—some of them of a private 
sort — with which we solace our 
loneliness or wing our ardor. And 
here the good sense and humor of 
Catholicism come to our rescue. It 
is not given to fallen man—not even 
to the saints—to dwell on this earth 
with a gaze immutably fixed on 
heaven. In the same way art, though 
it uplifts the mind beyond mundane 
confines, cannot disengage the mind 
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from the world; for religion itself, 
however deeply experienced, can- 
not entirely do so. We have to 
effect what reconciliation we can be- 
tween body and soul, the material 
and the spiritual, nature and grace 
—always looking toward an ideal 
harmony between elements often in 
conflict with one another. 

In Catholicism this harmony 
comes closest to being achieved, or 
is capable of so coming. What it 
offers is classical repose punctuated, 
troubled and gilded with that which 
will not permit permanent rest. Our 
taste for this reason can never be so 
secure as is that of a pure classi- 
cism; our compensation is that it is 
broader and more profound. By 
the very admission that perfection 
is unobtainable we come all the 
nearer to -attaining to it. Or it 
would be so if our Catholicism were 
sufficiently integrated. 
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If taste cannot be static, this is 
not because of an instability of 
standard — with its resultant vaga- 
ries and caprices and fluctuations— 
but rather because it’ implies a 
progress toward a goal still far. off, 
an unaltered ideal, which even as 
an ideal, is with difficulty to be won, 
and which must constantly be ap- 
proached in new ways. But to de- 
spair of or to deny the fixed vision 
is to end in chaos. It is so in 
thought when we abandon disci- 
pline and authority; it is so in mor- 
als; and it is so in taste, as this is 
intimately related to both. Strait 
is the gate here as elsewhere. The 
creation of the beautiful calls for 
austerity as well as passion, which 
otherwise would dissipate itself and 
cease to be passionate; scarcely is 
this less true of that love of the 
beautiful to which we give the name 
of taste. 


SS 


Wé have today a writing public and a talking public. 
little reading. There is little conversation, in the sense of the 


constructive interchange of ideas. 


There is 


If there are to be again “men of 


letters,” as well as stars of the printed word, there will have to be 
a reading public for something besides newspapers, picture papers, 
popular magazines, textbooks and best sellers. For these we have 
what might be called a skimming public. Although the literacy tests 
are high, almost no one has the time or the patience to read. We 
skim, we glance at digests which do our skimming for us. So the 
very great majority of books, including some of the best current pub- 
lications . . . find their way onto the living room tables, where visitors 
may see them displayed; they find their way no farther. 


—Joun Uxaic Ner, Universities Look for Unity (Pantheon Books, Inc.). 





THE IMPROVEMENT OF SOCIETY 


By Josepu H. 


HE saddest spectacle of our times 
is the sight of needy men in a 
world of plenty, of men and nations 
fighting each other for wheat and 
oil and ore when there is more than 
enough of these things to provide 
abundant security for everyone. 
And we have begun to speak and 
act as though this were a natural 
state of affairs, as though the fool- 
ish Malthusian principle of too many 
people and too little goods were to 
be accepted as an expression of the 
natural law. Just as we sometimes 
misinterpret the words “the poor 
will always be with you,” in a fatal- 
istic sense, so also do we seem to 
think that hunger and unemploy- 
ment, racial and religious animosi- 
ties, war and bureaucracy, are an 
essential part of civilized society. 
“It seems on the face of it,” says 
Father John Delaney, “a denial of 
our fundamental belief in the 
bounty and providence of God to ac- 
cept so hopelessly this supposed ne- 
cessity of constant unemployment 
and great social inequalities. After 
all God planned this world. God 
planned it abundantly and for the 
happiness of all. In God’s scheme 
of things the wealth of this earth 
was placed at man’s disposal so 
that by working on it all human be- 
ings might possess all that is neces- 
sary for decent living materially 
and spiritually. God’s scheme in 
the creation of property and wealth 
was certainly not intended for per- 
petual frustration.” The thesis of 
divine providence in economic mat- 
ters is a thoroughly Catholic con- 
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cept, fully supported by philosoph- 
ical reasoning. 

There is no need here to recount 
the miseries of the world, nor to 
establish the fact that men and na- 
tions have, with a certain blind 
folly, at least partially frustrated 
God’s plan of plenty for all. Of 
course, if one does not believe in 
divine creation and providence he 
cannot see the utter incongruity of 
human wretchedness and social 
problems. He is wasting his time 
in even talking about a solution, 
and we must abandon him to his 
despair. Anything he offers in the 
way of a solution is certain to be 
partial and unsuccessful, limited to 
immediacy and expediency. 

Our real need at the moment is to 
discover the “organic” weakness in 
the modern social system so that 
the application of the proper reme- 
dies can restore the system to its 
natural vitality. Is it sufficient to 
remark simply that all our troubles 
lie in the maldistribution of wealth? 
Actually, this statement is not basic 
enough. One disease of the body 
may be caused by another, or may 
weaken the body in such wise that 
another may inevitably attack it. 
Men are rich or poor for many rea- 
sons. We wish to know whether 
there are some general reasons why 
the wealth of the world is so in- 
equitably distributed. 

Virtually all the definitions of the 
Social Problem, as presented by 
eminent sociologists, both Catholic 
and non-Catholic, point to the diffi- 
culty which people have in living a 
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social life, and all indicate that this 
difficulty is rooted in the question 
of wealth and ownership. Aquinas 
said that peace is the characteristic 
of a good social order, and that this 
peace is destroyed in civil society 
because every man is absorbed in 
his own possessions. In other 
words, if men owned material 
things in the proper way, it is quite 
probable that there would be no So- 
cial Problem. of maldistribution, 
“for the regulation of possessions is 
very conducive to the conservation 
of society.” 

In another place the great Doctor 
remarks: “Hence it is clearly much 
better that the dominion over pos- 
sessions be private, but that they 
should be communal in some way 
in their use. It depends on the fore- 
sight of a good legislator to deter- 
mine how the use of one’s own 
goods can become common.” This 
is the central theme in the true con- 
cept of ownership. Just as every 
person is naturally both individual 
and social, so also does every thing 
have an individual and a social as- 
pect. Every material thing, whether 
it is raw material or the finished 
product of labor, comes under the 
dominion of men; it can be indi- 
vidually and privately owned, but 
it must be socially and publicly 
used. 

Thus, centuries ago, Thomas 
Aquinas took the “economic ma- 
chine” apart to discover its weak- 
est cog. But the non-Catholic think- 
er will claim that he did not go far 
enough, or that his analysis was 
wrong. Aquinas should have per- 
ceived that the solution of the prob- 
lem lies in complete collectivism, or 
in complete individualism, or in a 
combination of both. As a matter 
of fact, he went more deeply into 
the matter than most secular think- 
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ers dare to go. He would have no 
patience with the theory that either 
raw materials or labor products, or 
both, could be held under an ex- 
clusive, individualistic and absolute 
ownership. Nor did he gaze at the 
social economy as though it were 
something apart from man, a “natu- 
ral vehicle” of some kind into which 
man climbs to ride blithely along 
toward happiness and abundance. 

The social order must be operat- 
ed by man, for the benefit of man, 
and according to the capacities of 
man. Therefore, the fundamental 
cause of social disorder must be 
something within man himself, and 
not something which, has gone 
wrong in the “natural order” out- 
side man. Society is intelligently 
and properly run only when human 
beings themselves act intelligently 
and properly. Society is good 
(morally) and correct (efficiently) 
only in so far as its human constitu- 
ents use their abilities for goodness 
and efficiency. 

What then is there, within the in- 
dividual person, that can be called 
the prime cause of social disorder? 
Aquinas, in agreement with all 
Catholic social philosophers, finds 
it in the fallen nature of man. Men 
no longer enjoy the same high in- 
tegrity with which God endowed 
the first human creatures. Greed 
and selfishness had no place in hu- 
man nature before the Fall, but 
after the Fall they were the reasons 
for most personal unhappiness and 
social disturbances. This essential 
fact cannot be overlooked in either 
the analysis of social evils or the 
plan for social reform. 

Bringing the doctrine of original 
sin into social and economic ques- 
tions is not a pietistic digression. It 
is the strictest kind of scientific re- 
alism. Everybady knows that there 
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are evil tendencies in human beings. 
Why do men commit terrible crimes 
against society as well as against 
individuals? Economic condition- 
ing, behaviorism, and all the other 
explanations, are partial, superfi- 
cial, and therefore unscientific. Has 
anyone ever offered a full meta- 
physical explanation that is more 
realistic or more satisfying than the 
doctrine of original sin? 

Catholics know that greed and 
selfishness can be minimized in 
each individual by the use of will 
power and the grace of God. Un- 
orthodox theology teaches that 
original sin depraved man to such 
an extent that he cannot even make 
a moral effort for personal and 
social improvement. Strangely 
enough, this anti-social trait of 
selfishness, if it is not recognized 
and overcome, may lead to either 
extreme: individualism or totali- 
tarianism. It is both the cause and 
the result of the false notion that 
pleasure, instead of virtue, is the 
end of human existence. The life 
of pleasure demands a superabun- 
dance of material goods and is ready 
to employ both individual and so- 
cial acquisitiveness; the life of vir- 
tue is satisfied with a sufficiency of 
material goods and will use only the 
correct means to obtain them. 

In the light of these remarks is 
the story completely told when we 
say that the organic weakness of our 
civilization lies in the laws, cus- 
toms, institutions and _ traditions 
that are perpetuating economic in- 
equality? It is true that these 
should be replaced by better laws, 
customs, institutions and traditions, 
but the mere replacement in itself 
is not sufficient to effect social or- 
der. These things, if and whenever 
they are wrong, spring as much 
from lack of virtue as from lack of 
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knowledge. Any legislation which 
denies the inalienable rights of © 


men is immoral, but the cause of 
that denial is to be found in the 
hearts and minds of men, and not 
in some mechanical dislocation of 
the “forms” of society. 

But will not economic freedom 
and practical recognition of human 
rights automatically make men less 
selfish? It is true that these im- 
provements will lessen the oppor- 
tunities for social injustice, and will 
be the reason for removing much 
injustice itself. But all of this is a 
highly personal affair. Economics 
is not an automatic process that can 
be separated from morality; it is a 
social science concerned with hu- 
man beings who must be both intel- 
ligent and moral in the making of a 
better society. No mere “system,” 
though it be the best ever devised 
by the human mind, can automati- 
cally make men just and unselfish. 
The cure of society’s ills must be 
applied to the personal life of the 
individual citizen as well as to the 
economic and political forms under 
which he lives. 

Many solutions have been offered 
for the problem of ownership, for a 
more equitable distribution of 
wealth, for wider production and 
economic freedom. There are nat- 
ural forces in economy, but we can- 
not repeat too often that the human 
intellect and free will must always 
guide these forces, that economic 
activity is human activity. Laws 
and agreements must be formed to 
protect the weak from the strong, 
the gentle from the ruthless. Hu- 


man instability and selfishness 
must be curbed, but that problem 
cannot be solved by either extreme 
liberalism or by totalitarianism. 
Human beings can commit social 
crimes in any kind of economy. 
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Therefore, it is insufficient to say 
that “Nature” demands for men 
free access to raw materials, free 
exchange, more production, more 
wealth, more population. This is 
true as far as it goes, but it does not 
go far enough. The very qualities 
which differentiate men from dogs 
and trees and rocks, are the quali- 
ties that cause the difficulties and 
problems of social life. These diffi- 
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culties and problems are settled ac- 
cording to the exigencies of places 
and circumstances, and by the ap- 
plication of intelligence and voli- 
tion. Society is no better than the 
individuals who constitute it, and 
the improvement of society (social, 
political and economic organiza- 
tion) must be a concomitant to the 
improvement in the personal lives 
of people. 


BY LOVE POSSESSED 
To G. N. S. 


By SISTER MIRIAM, R.S.M. 


O BIRD caught by a thread, 


And sparsely fed, 


How can you rise and soar 


Where never fettered wing has stirred before? 


How can you sing 

With struggling wing 
The benison of night, 
And covet no delight 


In life’s star-radiant dark, 


O stricken lark? 


To smooth your crumpled wing, 


One heart is hungering; 
Your unimaginable pain 


One begs of heaven in vain. 


O bleeding lark, 


Within the heavy-lidded dark, 


Teach me to understand 


Enough, like you, to bless the hand 
That binds me by a silken thread 
And leaves me bleeding and all but dead, 


By pain caressed, 
By love possessed. 





The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorLp AND THE FaiTH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





“THERE IS NO 


T was Christmas Eve. I wasn’t 

the only one in a festive mood. 
The Yule spirit was so contagious 
that even the sleek train coach 
seemed to race gaily along toward 
Philadelphia. Almost all the seats 
were occupied by new soldiers on 
I was on my 


Christmas furlough. 
way to help out over Christmas, and 
would soon be celebrating Midnight 
Mass. It was my first Christmas as 


a priest. I had finished saying the 
divine office, but I kept on reading 
anyway, examining the splendid 
Christmas mosaic of Biblical refer- 
ences to the Christ. 

Suddenly the sweeping flourish 
of a newspaper belonging to a gen- 
tleman in the opposite aisle caught 
my eye. It was a Yiddish news- 
paper with blaring headlines in 
neatly executed Hebrew characters. 
Recollection stirred in me. I was 
fresh from the seminary with two 
years of exposure to the intricacies 
of the Hebrew grammar to my 
credit. Anyway, I knew the alpha- 
bet. Once in a bit of early fervor 
about the language of the Prophets, 
I had made an interesting discov- 
ery. It all came about because I 
had a headache—brought on, if I 
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remember correctly, by cramming 
for a Hebrew exam. I got out some 
aspirin tablets, and after consum- 
ing a number, stopped to look at 
the wrapper enclosed in the tin. 
The advertisement was written in 
English, German, French and Yid- 
dish. At the time, I had just been 
introduced into the mysteries of the 
irregular verb, so I felt bold enough 
to try to translate the Yiddish, 
thinking it was Hebrew. When 
that didn’t work, I transliterated 
the advertisement and discovered 
that the language was virtually Ger- 
man in Hebrew characters. So now 
I tried to read the headline of the 
paper across the aisle. I made out 
the word “Russian.” Then the old 
gentleman put his paper down and, 
very business-like, took out a ther- 
mos bottle and had a cup of coffee. 

As a boy, I had always been cap- 
tivated by old men in beards and 
long coats who read Yiddish news- 
papers. There was a certain mys- 
tery about them (a certain Messian- 
ism, perhaps?) that I unconscious- 
ly respected. The stranger on the 
train lacked this air of mystery. He 
must have been about sixty, with 
sharp brown eyes set in a wrinkled 
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face, and flowing white hair. His 
Jewish descent was not hard to 
guess; his nose was characteristi- 
cally Semitic. He wore a plain blue- 
gray suit. The hands that grasped 
the thermos cup were those of a 
laborer, soiled but honest. 

“Behold a true Israelite... .” 
The man across from me was kith 
and kin to the Savior whose birth 
I was traveling to celebrate. Sud- 
denly. time seemed to reverse, the 
rocking train and the soldiers van- 
ished, and I beheld only one of the 
“brethren of the Lord.” What 
irony! I am celebrating the birth 
of the Messiah, and the brother of 
the Lord is reading a Yiddish news- 
paper and drinking coffee! Now he 


was placing the thermos bottle down 
beside the foot-rest. 

He was a little taken aback when 
I addressed him, but courteously 
moved aside that fatal paper so that 
I might sit down. We got on rather 


well. He was surprised that I 
should know Hebrew. He talked 
about his three boys in the army. 
One of them was very tall—six feet, 
- three, he mused—then looking 
sharply at me, “How tall are you?” 
I told him. “Oh,” he replied with a 
grimace of disgust, “you are taller 
than my son!” 

I hastened to turn the conversa- 
tion to a more agreeable topic. He 
liked New York and hated the 
Capital of the Nation. Then he re- 
turned to his children. Yes, they 
were well educated, unlike himself. 
One of the girls was going to marry 
an Italian. 

“He is a Catholic, but that’s all 
right. He is a good boy and she 
loves him.” I was getting to know 
well his funny little gesture, his 
strong, gnarled hands extended 
palms out, as his jaw slanted to the 
left. 
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I steered our conversation into 
the synagogue. No, he had not 
been to the synagogue in a very long 
time. As he remembered it, the 
Bible was read in Hebrew there. 
(Some people can’t understand why 
we keep Latin in the Mass.) Yet 
many people of the Diaspora settled 
in New York; weren’t there oppor- 
tunities enough to attend a syna- 
gogue? Then he made himself 
clear: 

“When you die, your soul’s dead, 
your body’s dead — everything’s 
dead.” 

I expressed some misgivings at 
this dogma, and suggested the 
Church’s teaching. He countered 
with examples of Christians, the 
goyim, who did not live right by 
their family (a thing he himself had 
always done). He knew one who 
had spent all his money on himself 
and neglected to educate his chil- 
dren, besides being unfaithful to his 
wife. He did not wax eloquent in 
condemnation. He simply closed 
his story with the remark that this 
fellow had not lived right. 

I tried another tack. What about 
the Messiah? 

“Ah, the Mashi’ak!” he exclaimed, 
giving the word the real Hebraic 
flavor. (The Masoretes, I recalled, 
determined the ak-sound by means 
of the elusive furtive pathach and 
the mysterious mappik.) He paused 
and then continued in a voice I 
liked to think was just a little sad: 

“There is no Messiah....” “Do 
you think that there would be a 
Hitler if there was a Messiah?” 
(The Cross in any form is still a 
scandal, God’s foolishness.) 

It was my turn to be a little sad. 
He should have been proud to be 
a Jew, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, a 
Pharisee of the Pharisees, to be a 
complete Jew, one who was passing 
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from the stature of Abraham to the 
stature of the Christ. He should be 
intoxicated with Messianism. Then 
perhaps the coals of fire pressed to 
the lips of Isaias might become as 
dry ashes when compared with the 
tongues of fire which caress the 
spiritual Israel! Then perhaps he 
might have passed from the ele- 
ments of the world to the adoption 
of sons! 

But my friend had lost even the 
consciousness of his dignity as an 
Israelite. He had thrown over the 
precious heritage of his race. Mes- 
sianism was the glory of Israel and 
at the same time its tragedy. Israel 
had been selected to introduce the 
Messiah into the world. The Jews 
were a Chosen People, most dear on 
account of the fathers. But for our 
sake they were an enemy because 
they rejected the Christ. How back- 
ward things were! Here was a son 
of Israel who had cut himself off 
from his inheritance. On the other 
hand, countless Christians seem 
bent on refusing to acknowledge 
their spiritual descent from Israel. 
Even those who do not reject it re- 
main cool toward the priceless heri- 
tage of the Prophets. One severed 
himself from the roots; the other, 
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the wild olive that was grafted in, 
despises his spiritual ancestry. This. 
must be more heinous in the eyes of 
St. Paul than “boasting against the 
branches.” Esau is losing the faith, 
Jacob is in danger of perverting it. 

What does God think of it all? 
Anti-Semitism we have always had 
with us, but the modern recrudes- 
cence is diabolical, it is warping both 
Israelites and Christians. Israel, 
“most dear for the sake of the fa- 
thers,” is losing a sincere, even if 
misguided and incomplete, faith in 
itself. “There is no Messiah... .” 
Despite the statement of Pope Pius 
XII, “Spiritually we are Semites,” it 
seems that Christians are willing to 
become anathema from Christ for 
the sake of—what? 

I stumbled somewhat, getting off 
the train. My mind had stumbled, 
too. There was no use expecting an 
answer to this enigma. “The Mys- 
tery of Israel,” M. Maritain has 
called it. But who knows? Maybe 
the next few generations will hear 
the great cry, “Blessed is He Who 
cometh in the name of the Lord.” 
And then, “if their offense is the 
riches of the world, how much more 
their full number?” 

RoLanp E. Murpny, O.CarM. 
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SESQUICENTENNIAL OF HENRY C. CAREY 


7 publishing business in Amer- 
ica owes a great deal to the 
Carey family of Philadelphia. 
Mathew Carey, the founder of the 
Carey publishing firm, was born in 
Dublin, Ireland, and from early 
childhood, against the advice of his 
father, wanted to be a printer and 
bookseller. In 1779 while in Paris, 
Mathew Carey met Benjamin Frank- 
lin and had the good fortune to work 


for Franklin in his printing office 
at Passy. After a few months in 
Paris he returned to Dublin where 
he became the proprietor of the 
Freeman’s Journal and in 1783 he 
began the publishing of the Volun- 
teer’s Journal, a paper issued in de- 
fense of Ireland, economically and 
politically, against England. His 
views as expressed through these 
papers got him into trouble and 
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finally resulted in his being com- 
mitted to Newgate. Shortly after 
his release from prison he sailed for 
America, landing at Philadelphia, 
where he soon: began a publishing 
business which was to result in one 
of the greatest publishing firms in 
America. 

On December 15th of this year, 
we celebrate the 150th anniversary 
of the birth of Henry Charles Carey, 
the eldest. son of Mathew Carey. 
Henry Carey has been called one of 
the greatest and most far-seeing 
economists the world has ever pos- 
sessed. In his early life he was a 
bookseller and publisher. 
experience in the book field was at 
the Literary Fair in New York in 
1802 when he was in his ninth year. 
At this “Book Fair,” which was 
probably the first of the New York 
book fairs (originated by Mathew 
Carey’) he was known as “the 
bookseller in miniature.” Here he 


had his own business, a small stock 
of books which had been given to 


him by his father. His success in 
this adventure soon led to his being 
placed in complete charge of his fa- 
ther’s book store in Baltimore. 
From this time on he took an active 
part in his father’s business with 
one interruption (the like of which 
is familiar to many a young book- 
seller of today): during the British 
invasion of Maryland in 1814 he 
left to defend the imperiled city of 
Philadelphia. 

Early in 1817, his father made 
him a member of the firm which 
became M. Carey & Son. The Com- 
pany published under this name 
until 1821 when Isaac Lea, the son- 
in-law of Mathew Carey, joined the 
firm at which time it became M. 


1See “The Father of the American Book 
Fair,” by Helen M. McCadden, in Tue Catn- 
otic. Wortp, February, 1937. 


His first. 
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Carey & Sons. In 1824 at the retir- 
ing of Mathew Carey the firm be- 
came known as H. C. Carey and I. 
Lea. After all of these and other 
changes it finally became Carey, Lea 
& Blanchard until Carey retired 
from the publishing business in 
1836 after which time it became Lea 
& Blanchard. 

The success of the “Carey House” 
as publishers was ‘due in no small 
way to its policy of publishing on a 
large scale. One of its large under- 
takings was the publication of the 
Encyclopedia Americana a Popular 
Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, Litera- 
ture, History, Politics, and Biogra- 
phy, brought down to the Present 
Time; including a Copious Collec- 
tion of Original Articles in Ameri- 
can Biography; on the basis of .. . 
the German Konversations-Lezicon. 
This original Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana in thirteen volumes was begun 
in 1829 and completed by Carey in 
1833. 

Carey was also responsible for his 
firm becoming the publisher of such 
authors as Cooper and Irving. Irv- 
ing paid tribute to Carey in a letter 
written to him from Spain in which 
he said, “I am glad to have such 
spirited, off-hand booksellers to deal 
with in America as the Careys.” 

Prior to 1835 one year before his 
retirement from the publishing 
business Carey had paid compara- — 
tively little attention to economic 
science. In that year he published 
his first book, Essay on the Rate of 
Wages. From this time on until his 
death in 1879, he devoted himself 
almost exclusively to political econ- 
omy writing dozens of books and 
pamphlets as well as hundreds of 
articles and letters on the subject. 
In the Library of Congress catalog 
there are eighty-eight separate en- 
tries listed under his name. 
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His chief works have been trans- 
lated into many European and Asi- 
atic languages. In all of these 
countries his name has always been 
associated with the Democratic pol- 
icy by which the weaker peoples re- 
sist being impoverished and de- 
stroyed for the benefit of the 
stronger. ‘ 

In a sense, Carey might be called 
a propagandist—he was not partic- 
ularly interested in writing books 
for profit, he was more interested in 
doing what he could for the pros- 
perity of the common man for 
which reason he allowed his works 
to be freely reprinted and translat- 
ed. However, as a great protection- 
ist he was naturally interested in 
an international copyright law — 
hence before such a law existed, he 
always insisted that his own firm 
make adequate payment to foreign 
authors whose works he published. 

Although Carey is well known for 
’ his theories on the policy of protec- 
tion and his law of distribution he 
is better known for his law of the 
occupation of the earth first pro- 
mulgated in 1848. At that time 
Ricardo’s theory —that man com- 
mences the work of cultivation on 
the richer lands then goes to the 
poorer lands—was almost univers- 
ally accepted. Carey demonstrated 
conclusively that it was the very re- 
verse of the truth. “Men pass,” he 
said, “from what is worse to what 
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is better; in land and labor and 
food.” : 

It is ironical that Carey, a great 
protectionist, should have so many 
of his ideas stolen from him. It is 
now well known that his law of 
value and law of distribution were 
used by the French economist 
Frederic Bastiat who presented 
them in his Harmonies Econo- 
miques as his own ideas. 

Carey was a frequent contributor 
to the New York Tribune leaving 
many of his contributions unsigned. 
He has been credited as being large- 
ly responsible for the Tribune’s sid- 
ing with Russia and against Eng- 
land during the Crimean war. 
Carey felt that England’s interna- 
tional policy at that time was heart- 
less and ruinous to the best inter- 
ests of humanity and civilization. 
Following the example of the Trib- 
une most of the northern press came 
out for Russia, which was to result 
in her sympathizing with the North 
during the Civil War. 

Carey was always interested in 
the political welfare of his country 
and when called upon to assist in 
the organization of the Republican 
party he gladly accepted. 

At least one library in America 
(The Boston Public Library) has 
honored Carey by carving his name 
in the outer marble walls among the 
names of the great men of all time. 

N. Orwin Rusu. 





EpiToriAL Note: In compliance with the order of the War Produc- 
tion Board to conserve paper, but desiring to give our readers mental fare 
no less abundant than heretofore, we are printing part of the magazine in 
slightly smaller but not less legible type. We are confident that our 
readers will bear with us “for the duration.” 
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By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


OTHELLO 


RAND GUIGNOL in majesty is the 
essence of the production. It is 
like watching acid eat through a sur- 
face of beauty or the rapid corruption 
of an infection, so sharply charted is 
the disintegration of a simple and 
noble mind once it admits an evil sug- 
gestion. At last the simplicity of the 
mind is properly accented and once 
that is established, it is extraordinary 
how smoothly the tragedy composes 
itself. The inconsistency in the char- 
acter of Othello—the experienced lead- 
er who permitted his credulity to be 
duped by one of his underlings; his 
total lack of good judgment and sudden 
collapse in~morale; his acceptance 
without sufficient proof of a horrid in- 
sinuation and his too ready submis- 
sion to the fatality he feels encom- 
passing him, are difficult to reconcile 
with the hardened soldier of fortune. 
Actors have darkened their complex- 
ions and worn turbans but none of the 
Othellos I have seen—Grasso, Philip 
Merivale or Walter Huston —has as- 
sumed with their make-up an alien 
psychology. Now it seems uncannily 
patent that Shakespeare understood 
the. Negro. Is it possible that he ran 
across them in the trip to the Conti- 
nent which Brandes thinks so prob- 
able or was it that his genius was in- 
filtrated by that world-stream of con- 
sciousness which AE believes flows 
continuously through the centuries. 
But is it, after all, any more of a mar- 
vel that he could absorb the outlook of 
another race than that he could see life 
through the eyes of a girl of sixteen? 
Shakespeare’s Othello is a man who 
had conquered prejudices by mature 
prowess; whose integrity had won the 
confidence of the devious Venetians 
but whose education was the sum of 
his adventures and whose faith was 
bounded by magical beliefs which 
were his heritage. 
John Middleton Murry has a most 
enlightening comment on the magic 


connected with Desdemona’s handker- 
chief suddenly suggested to him by 
hearing an actress read the line, “Sure 
there’s some wonder in this handker- 
chief—” in a manner that brought 
home to him for the first time the full 
significance of superstition it implied. 
Othello has explained that the linen 
was given to his Mother by an Egyp- 
tian seeress who said so long as his 
Mother kept it she would hold his 
Father but should she lose or make a 
gift of it, she would lose his love. 
“There’s magic in the web of it,” he 
tells his wife and Desdemona, fright- 
ened, cries out, “Then would to God I 
had never seen it.” I remember that 
once when I was in Europe without 
my husband, I dropped my wedding 
ring in the Farm Street Church in Lon- 
don and I can recall distinctly the 
hysterical feeling I had that, unless I 
recovered it, I had lost some vital at- 
tachment to him. The handkerchief, 
one of Othello’s treasures, was the gift 
with which he bound his faith to Des- 
demona. It was the rabbit’s foot of 
their content, the charm which gave 
her a share in his racial tradition. 

As for Desdemona—may God for- 
give me if I wrong her—but I have 
never seen her as the white lily our 
stage always pictures. I believe she 
was a full blown damsel, strong pas- 
sion in her blood and Venetian to the 
core in her ability to dissemble. Mark 
you how cunningly she led her Father 
to believe she feared the Moor when 
she was burning for his courtship. 
Had she been frank with Othello about 
the loss of the handkerchief, Iago’s 
treachery might have been discovered. 
But to avoid that possibility, Shake- 
speare took pains to build up the other 
side of her character. 


“Look to her Moor, if thou hast eyes 


to see, 
She has deceived her Father, she may 
thee” 
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is the warning from the parent who 
seems to have loved her very dearly. 
There is no question but that Desde- 
mona appreciated her position as the 
wife of the Republic’s leading general 
and highest paid mercenary, and 
meant to make full use of her posi- 
tion. Her plea for Cassio was the 
gauge of her power. She warns her 
husband that she will have more diffi- 
cult suits and he cries, “I will deny you 
nothing.” So consuming was her pas- 
sion that instead of being indignant at 
Othello’s insults, Desdemona’s one idea 
is to win his love again. Dying she 
tries to shield him. 

Miss Webster and Mr. Haggott, pro- 
ducing Othello as a vehicle for Paul 
Robeson, have chosen not to compli- 
cate the issue but to simplify as much 
as possible the characters of Desde- 
mona and Iago. Miss Uta Hagen plays 
with pathos and charm, the traditional 
gentle misused lady of melodrama. 
Iago is a Renaissance gangster; not the 
super-satanic scoundrel who relishes 
like an epicure his own subleties of 
sin but a rat who enjoys the resulting 
brutalities. This is not the matching 
of the power of good and evil in two 
heroic figures but the attack of a motor 
torpedo boat upon a battleship. It is 
difficult to believe that Booth ever 
played the tough little soldier created 
with great suppleness and humor by 
José Ferrer. Paul Robeson, however, 
invests the Moor with grandeur. The 
grandeur of a brave and simple nature. 
His tenderness toward Desdemona is 
as touching as his despair over his lost 
illusion. The slap from fortune sends 
him reeling into darkness, not even 
clutching for the light but blinded by 
his sense of its fatality. His voice, 
with its organ tones, swells to the 
poetry. Only in his reading of the 
lines concerning the magical property 
of the handkerchief did he leave me in 
doubt if he were really sincere or try- 
ing to frighten Desdemona. To me 
the belief in the witchery is an integral 
part of his character. He is the man 
of nature confronted with the corrup- 
tion of civilization. Venice lived by 
her wits; so did Iago. Iago suffered 
the infallible justice of melodrama; 
history took care of Venice. 

As is inevitable with Miss Webster’s 
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direction, the action is rhythmical and 
rapid; the enunciation clear and the- 
tragedy integrated. Cassio (James 
Monks) is an extremely good looking, 
rather dumb boy of whom an older 
man could easily be doubtful. Rode- 
rigo (Jack Manning) supplies some 
needed comedy and Robert E. Perry 
has authority and a handsome carriage 
as both the Doge and Gratiano, Miss 
Webster herself plays Emilia. The 
dramatic musical interludes are com- 
posed by Tom Bennett, and the sets 
by Robert Edmond Jones are simple 
enough not to retard the action while 
providing interesting background. The 
only one for which we felt no enthu- 
siasm was the interior of the castle in 
Cyprus which had none of the exotic 
beauty the setting suggests—fountain, 
flowers or sea—but seemed closer to 
Riverside Drive than Famagusta. The 
work curtain, with the lions of St. 
Mark, was theater art at its best. In 
Cyprus, Othello discards the habili- 
ments of Venice and his superb figure 
in Eastern silks is something not to be 
forgotten. It is an Othello which makes 
history.—At the Shubert. 


From Bap To WorsE.—This isn’t the 
title of a play it is only a general head- 
ing for two comedies and a drama 
which fall into a dismal category: 

A Lonsdale comedy featuring Roland 
Young sounds like a gift package, but 
Another Love Story is as unbecoming 
a gift as the dresses designed for it by 


the usually deft Hattie Carnegie; the 


play bristles with ineptitudes and the 
ladies with bows, stuck on them, here 
and there, like suffering pincushions. 
Nor is it a beguiling picture of Ameri- 
can society. Everyone is frankly dis- 
reputable except the ingenue who 
naively admires the signal disrepute 
of her fiancé. Mr. Young, a mild banker 
with a supposedly dull reputation, con- 
fesses that he has enjoyed eleven mis- 
tresses as well as “trips to Paris” when 
trapped into matrimonial promises by 
both his secretary and a so-called so- 
cial equal. Whether these two ladies 
are included in the tally of mistresses 
or whether they raise the count to 
thirteen is not clear although other 
muddy details are all too thoroughly 
elucidated. When Mr. Lonsdale is short 
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of wit, he substitutes vulgarity but he 
still understands certain fundamental 
canons of playwriting.—At the Fulton. 

This is not the case with the ener- 
getic burlesque artiste, Gypsy Rose 
Lee, whose farce, Naked Genius, has 
found a box office response in direct 
disproportion to its deserts or to the 
expectations of either the author her- 
self or the director, George S. Kauf- 
man. The only drama in Act I. is the 
struggle between dirt and dullness. 
It’s a toss-up which wins. How George 
Kaufman permitted his name to appear 
on the program provides the suspense. 
A great many nice animals appear on 
the stage and the cast has many play- 
ers deserving a better deal—At the 
Plymouth. (Closed.) 

As for Manhattan Nocturne—a title 
worth money to Hollywood—it only 
fills one with regret that Saroyan ever 
introduced Eddie Dowling, in The 
Time of Your Life, to any “frail” little 
girl or let him have his touching talk 
with her about toys in her bedroom. 
This time there is no Saroyan imagina- 
tion to redeem the griminess of the 
background and if, for pure sordid 
ugliness, a more nauseating Act I. were 
ever written, I only hope I may never 
have to see it. Mr. Dowling is too fine 
an actor to be forced to use such brash 
material. In the new little girl he re- 
deems this time, he has discovered an 
actress of promise—Terry Holmes.— 
At the Forrest. (Closed.) 


OvuTRAGEOUS ForTUNE.—Nothing can 
give one a better appraisal of the value 
of reticence or the discipline of good 
manners than to visit the Harris fam- 
ily for the week-end in their smart 
place on Long Island. They are Jews 
who are painfully conscious of their 


race and its social differentials. The 
only person who seems entirely satis- 
fied-is Bert, the head of the clan, a 
pleasant extravert and a_ successful 
banker. Bert believes in monogamy, 
family loyalty and the Hebrew tradi- 
tion, which seems to take the place of 
God in his cosmos. But, because he 
has fixed principles, he is the butt of 
all the other’s verbal arrows, including 
the author’s. Pretty Mrs. Harris, who 
is full of neuroses, invites for the week- 
end, her Christian protégé, a young 
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violinist who obtains permission to 
bring with him a Mrs. Grainger, whose 
beauty and total lack of reputation has 
made her for years internationally 
famous. Mrs. Grainger plays the same 
part in the rehabilitation of the Harris 
family that was once assigned to the 
mysterious lodger in The Passing of 
the Third Floor Back. She is a dying 
woman but no Magdalene. Not only is 
she the one really happy person pres- 
ent, having no frustrations, but, the 
play implies she has found the best 
way to avoid them. Gaily she twits 
Bert on his conventions. 

“It takes a really great man to be 
Crystal’s lover!” sighs the violinist as 
if he were a votary at the shrine of 
Pallas Athene. Besides her ripe expe- 
rience, Crystal has the traditional 
stage courtesan’s charity. Her charm 
is contagious. She declares she loves 
pickled herring and pulls the old Jew- 
ish matron out of the kitchen; she 
makes Bert appreciate Christian gaiety 
if not virtue; she tries to restore their 
pride of race and indirectly reinstalls 
the cook and waitress. Her tolerance 
also has pity for an ugly pathological 
problem which is dragged into the pic- 
ture. That, however, is treated with 
full repugnance but this is the first 
time to our knowledge that a woman, 
who is frankly a harlot, is held up as 
a torchbearer. Charity covers a mul- 
titude of sins but this is stretching it 
to a very dangerous scuffing of stand- 
ards. Mrs. Grainger, so beautifully 
played by Miss Elsie Ferguson, is cer- 
tainly not pictured as anything but a 
heroine. Facing death with courage, 
kind and unselfish, the only complete- 
ly poised person on the stage, why 
should her career not be emulated? 
Miss Rose Franken, the author, and her 
husband, Mr. William Brown Meloney, 
the producer, offer really a very poi- 
sonous mixture of “tolerance” and sen- 
timentality. 

Miss Franken knows how to write 
dialogue and create character and this, 
her technically poorest play since 
Claudia, is excellently played by Mme. 
Ouspenskaya, Frederic Tozere and 
Margalo Gilmore. As for Miss Fer- 
guson, she reminded me of Ellen Terry 
if Miss Terry had ever played such a 
part.—At the Forty-eighth Street. 
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THe REPERTORY THEATER. — Reper- 
tory is a courageous experiment in a 
city which is spoiled enough to think 
it must always have the cream of the 
bottle. Since this year the cream has 
been thin or sour, it is refreshing to 
have a taste of sweet milk. If The 
Petrified Forest, Miss Sherwood’s first 
production is not exactly “sweet,” it 


has the vitamins of solid drama and. 


offered a much more refreshing draught 
than the season’s other sorry concoc- 
tions. With seats at $2.20, procurable 
at the box office, it also offered a well 
directed, well rehearsed company who 
gave a most creditable performance of 
Mr. Sherwood’s melodramatic study of 
two types of individualists—the ban- 
dit and the gigolo—who meet death in 
the Arizona desert. It was the com- 
pany’s misfortune that the memory of 
Leslie Howard had become a part of 
the play. It was,enlightening to dis- 
cover just how much Howard had 
strengthened his part and just how 
much Peggy Conklin had once softened 
her’s to increase the appeal. Stock 
companies are where personalities may 
best be developed. One cannot expect 
. them at the first performance. Miss 
Sherwood’s experiment deserves all 
the encouragement possible and we 
wish her success on the New Amster- 
dam Roof. (A new play every week.) 


ARTISTS AND MODELS. — OPULENT in 
capitals is*the word for this revue. 
The models are all there, tall, sinuous 
and radiant in shining raiment—the 
artists are in the minority. Jane Fro- 
man, beautiful and gallant, sings the 
best songs and puts enough verve in 
them to make you forget the cast hid- 
den under the flounces of her cos- 
tumes. The crack-up of the Clipper 
at Lisbon may have prevented her 
traveling further for the U. S. O., but 
she has changed the meaning of taking 
trouble “‘sitting down,” because her 
“sitting down” is the pluckiest spir- 
itual “standing up” we have seen. 
There are also those rare stylists in 
ballroom dancing, Naldi and Mary 
Raye with her dreamlike “lifts.” The 
Worth Sisters are dancers with a fu- 
ture and do a surprise (and respect- 
ably amusing) take-off of.a strip tease; 
but the long and elaborate ballet has 
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no point to it—neither has the show. 
—At the Broadway. 


THE MARCH OF T1IME.—Juvenile delin- 
quency is the latest topic and the sta- 
tistics are startling enough not to need 
much dramatic embellishment. It is 


most necessary, however, to remind 
everyone of the emergency, its causes 
and the preventive measures to be 
taken because it is not an insoluble 
problem but one that must be faced 
and fought quickly. 


THE BALLET THEATER. — Overflow- 
ing the vast reaches of the Metropoli- 
tan for four weeks, the Ballet Theater 
has established its popularity, and the 
return engagement in the spring is 
eagerly anticipated. Although I could 
never bear to see “Romeo and Juliet” 
without Markova, the general develop- 
ment of the company has compensated 
for her illness during this engage- 
ment. It has given great opportunity 
to Kaye and Alonso and Hightower 
who responded very beautifully to the 
emergency. Three new ballets have 
been presented: “Mademoiselle Angot,” 
by Massine with music by Lecocgq, and 
décor by Dubujinsky; “The Fair at 
Sorochinsk,” by Lichine, music by 
Moussorgsky, décor by Remisoff; “Dim 
Lustre,” by Anthony Tudor, music by 
Richard Strauss, décor by Motley. 
“Mademoiselle Angot,” based on Le- 
cocq’s operetta, is the only one which 
seems to arrive nowhere. The story 
is trivial, the characters uninteresting 
and the climax confusing. “The Fair” 
is the rich comic version of a rather 
grim Gogol folktale of a witch and her 
stepdaughter. Dolin, actually dancing 
it on toe, gives one of his inimitable 
macabre-comedy versions of a rogue— 
this time the supreme one, Satan. 
Lucia Chase is a broom-riding witch 
and a burlesqued Walpurgis Nacht 
(Witches’ Sabbath) ends in the tri- 
umph of the good young couple. Noth- 
ing could be gayer than the sets or the 
“Fair,” which is a riot of color laden 
action. 

“Dim Lustre” illustrates the new 
and more subjective side of the bal- 
let. A girl and her partner are re- 
minded while dancing by a chance 
gesture or a perfume of their earlier 
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romances. The memory scenes are 
very delicately but perfectly accom- 
plished and the occasional dissonance 
of the Strauss music preserves it from 
sentimentality. It is a triumph for 
Nora Kaye and Hugh Laing in its 
steadily increasing popularity. The 
company takes a repertory of twenty- 
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five ballets on tour and we hope none 
of our readers will miss an opportu- 
nity to see them. One doesn’t have to 
be a balletomane to enjoy Ballet Thea- 
ter—it is a living, growing expression 
of art with excitement and humor and 
satire enough to balance its rare pat- 
tern of beauty. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 
Lire WiTH FatTHER.—This will mark 
the fourth Thanksgiving Day for the 
Days At the Empire. 


February, 1941 
ARSENIC AND Otp Lace.—No other 


drama has ever spent so much money 
on corpses.—At the Hudson. 


February, 1942 
ANGEL STREET.—Judith Evelyn and 
Leo G. Carroll haven’t yet missed a 
performance.—At the Golden. 


October 
JANIE.—Janie continues to entertain 
her soldier friends in a very simple 
comedy.—At the Playhouse. 


ROSALINDA.—All who love Strauss 
waltzes should go to the Forty-sixth 
Street. 


February, 1943 
SOMETHING For THE Boys. — Ethel 
Merman couldn’t be jollier than in the 
Cole Porter musical.—At the Alvin. 


THE DovuGueir_s.—A tough farce of 
three unmarried secretaries and their 
employers in a Washington hotel.—At 
the Lyceum. 


April 
HARRIET.—Miss Helen Hayes brings 


back to life, Harriet Beecher Stowe.— 
At the Henry Miller. 


May 
OKLAHOMA.—Someone must be able 


to get seats for it but we wonder who 
or how!—At the St. James. 


Kiss AND TELL.—Four companies 
are now touring with this George 
Abbott comedy of adolescence which 
is not for children.—At the Biltmore. 


June 


ToMORROW THE WorLD.— The most 
interesting play now running. What 
to do about the Nazi-trained children. 
—At the Ethel Barrymore. 


EarRLy To Bep.—Beautiful décor and 
a muddy libretto mark this operetta.— 
At the Broadhurst. 


August 
STaRS ON IcE.—The same show as 


last year with some new comedy turns. 
—At the Center. 


September 
THE MERRY Wipow. — Splendid re- 
vival with Jan Kiepura and Marta 
Eggerth, an enchanting ballet and Mel- 
ville Cooper as comedian.—Aft the 
Majestic. 


THE Two Mrs. CarroLt_s.—Elizabeth 
Bergner is worth seeing in a melo- 
drama which she makes convincing. 
The sets of the Riviera and the sup- 
porting cast are both excellent.—At the 
Booth. 


October 
LauGH T1iMeE.—Highly amusing 
vaudeville with the famous dog actors 
—The Bricklayers—Ethel Waters, Buck 
and Bubbles, Frank Fay, etc.—At the 
Ambassador. 


November 


ONE ToucH oF VENUS.—Music by 
Kurt Weill, book by S. J. Perelman and 
Ogden Nash, there is wit and rhythm 
and plenty of sophistication and a 
delicious Venus in Mary Martin.—At 
the Imperial. 


ALL For ALL.—An innocuous and 
pleasantly foolish little labor farce 
with two Hebrew comedians.—At the 
Bijou. 
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SPIRITUAL SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 


CHESTERTON’sS “My Six Conversions” 
concerned reasons given him by the 
world that would have made him be- 
come a Catholic if he were not one 
already. 

He had been brought up to treasure 
liberty and in his boyhood the world 
had seemed freer than the Church. 
Today in a world of Fascism, Commu- 
nism and Bureaucracy the Church 
alone offered a reasoned liberty. He 
had been brought up to reverence cer- 
tain ideals of purity: today they were 
laughed at everywhere but in the 
Church. The “sute conclusions” of 
science that had stood foursquare in 
his boyhood had become like a dis- 
solving view. Liberalism had abdi- 
cated when the people of Spain freely 
chose the Church and English Liberals 
defended the forcing upon them of a 
‘minority rule. “There are no Fascists; 
there are no Socialists; there are no 
Liberals; there are no Parliamen- 
tarians. There is the one supremely 
inspiring and irritating institution in 
the world and there are its enemies.” 
Above all, he felt increasingly, as time 
went on that those who left the Faith 
did not get Freedom but merely Fash- 
ion; that there was something ironic in 
the name the atheists chose when they 
called themselves Secularists. By defi- 
nition they had tied themselves to the 
fashion of this world that passeth 
away. 

These six conversions then were 
what the world would have forced up- 
on him: the Church as an alternative 
to a continually worsening civilisation. 
While he hated the Utopias of the Fu- 
turists:- and while he accepted the 
Christian view of life as a probation 
he felt too that life today was abnor- 
mally degraded and unhappy. 

“There is a sense in which men may 
be made normally happy; but there is 
another sense in which we may truly 
say, without undue paradox, that what 
they want is to get back to their nor- 


mal unhappiness. At present they are 
suffering from an utterly abnormal un- 
happiness. They have got all the 
tragic elements essential to the human 
lot to contend with; time and death 
and bereavement and unrequited affec- 
tion and dissatisfaction with them- 
selves. But they have not got the ele- 
ments of consolation and encourage- 
ment that ought normally to renew 
their hopes or restore their self-re- 
spect. They have not got vision or 
conviction, or the mastery of their 
work, or the loyalty of their house- 
hold, or any form of human dignity. 
Even the latest Utopians, the last lin- 
gering representatives of that fated 
and unfortunate race, do not really 
promise the modern man that he shall 
do anything, or own anything, or in 
any effectual fashion be anything. 
They only promise that, if he keeps 
his eyes open, he will see something; 
he will see the Universal Trust or the 
World State or Lord Melchett coming 
in the clouds in glory. But the mod- 
ern man cannot even keep his eyes 
open. He is too weary with toil and a 
long succession of unsuccessful Uto- 
pias. He has fallen asleep” (G. K.’s 
Weekly, October 20, 1928). 

Chesterton demanded urgently that 
the worldlings who had failed to make 
the world workable should abdicate. 
“The organic thing called religion has 
in fact the organs that take hold on . 
life. It can feed where the fastidious 
doubter finds no food; it can repro- 
duce where the solitary sceptic boasts 
of being barren.” In short, in religion 
alone was Darwin justified, for Catholi- 
cism was the “spiritual Survival of 
the Fittest.” 

—From Gilbert Keith Chesterton. By Mats 
Warp (New York: Sheed & Ward). 


in 
— 


CaMPIoNn’s Last Mass 





On the following Sunday morning, 
the ninth after Pentecost, Father Cam- 
pion preached at the Grange on the 
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Gospel of the day, the peculiarly touch- 
ing Gospel of Jesus weeping over Jeru- 
salem, the changed and faithless city 
which stoned the prophets, and knew 
not, in her day, the things that were 
to her peace. No one present ever for- 
got that heart-shaking sermon, laden as 
it was with pathos and presentiment. 
There was an audience of sixty, in- 
cluding the Oxonians. Unfortunately 
it included also George Eliot, a man of 
the most evil personal repute, an apos- 
tate and a Government spy, armed with 
plenary powers. He was then under a 
charge of murder, and was anxious to 
whitewash himself in the eyes of the 
Council by some conspicuous public 
service. He had once been a servant 
of the Ropers at Canterbury; and Mrs. 
Yate’s honest cook, who had known 
Eliot there in his decent days, let him 
in without question, whispering what 
a treat was in store for him in the 
preaching of none other than Father 
Campion! Though the warrant for the 
apprehension of the Jesuit was in 
Eliot’s pocket, he little thought to cap- 
ture him so easily and so soon. A pur- 
suivant had accompanied him to the 
gate; Eliot went back to this person, 
nominally to dismiss him, as a heretic, 
really to speed him to a magistrate at 
Abingdon for a force of an hundred 
men to arrest Campion in the Queen’s 
name. Then he went piously up-stairs 
to Mass, Edmund Campion’s last Mass, 
so far as we know. 

That, and the sermon, passed by in 
peace, and Eliot himself left. Imme- 
diately after dinner an alarm was 
given by a watchman posted in a tur- 
ret, who saw the enemy far off. Cam- 
pion sprang up, and started to leave 
at once, and alone, saying that his 
chances of escape might be fair, and 
that his remaining would only involve 
the household in discomfort and dan- 
ger. But they all clung to him, assur- 
ing him that Lyford was full of cun- 
ning secret passages and hiding-holes; 
and into one of these, in the wall above 
the gateway, he was forthwith hurried 
by Forde and Collington, who laid 
themselves down by his side, and 
crossed their hands over their breasts. 

Back came Eliot with the magis- 
trate, a civil squire, and the neigh- 
bourly Berkshire yeomen who loathed 
the work. He made them turn the 
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whole house topsy-turvy, nor desist till 
evenfall; then, finding nothing, they 
withdrew. However, they returned 
almost in the same breath, egged on 
by Eliot, who now would have the 
walls sounded. The Abingdon magis- 
trate apologized to Mrs. Yate, not for 
the Queen’s warrant, but for his asso- 
ciate, “the madman,” as he called him, 
who was carrying it out. The lady 
was an invalid; thinking not altogether 
of herself, she railed and wept. The 
magistrate kindly soothed her fears, 
and allowed her to sleep where she 
pleased, undisturbed by his men and 
their din. She chose to have a bed 
made_up close to the hiding-place. She 
was conducted thither with the hon- 
ours of war, and a sentinel was posted 
at the room door. The tapping and 
smashing went merrily on elsewhere 
until late at night, when, by her orders, 
the sheriff’s baffled underlings made a 
fine supper, and being worn out, fell 
asleep over their cups, even as they 
were expected to do. Poor Mrs. Yate 
was either by nature the silliest of 
women, or else her nerves were upset 
by illness and trying circumstances, 
for she sent for Father Campion, as 
well as for all her other guests who 
were in that part of the house, and re- 
quested him, as he stood by her bed- 
side—of all possible things—to preach 
to them just once more! One could 
not in courtesy refuse a hostess, how- 
ever unreasonable, who was risking so 
much for him; nor would it have been 
like him to refuse. Allen tells us that 
it was his invariable habit to preach 
“once a day at the least, often twice, 
and sometimes thrice, whereby through 
God’s goodness he converted sundry 
in most shires of this realm of most 
wisdom and worship, besides young 
gentlemen students, and others of all 
sorts.” 

Father Campion discharged his task. 
As the little congregation broke up, 
some one stumbled in the dark, and 
several fell; the snoring sentinel 
awoke; searchers, with lanterns and 
axes, swarmed up from below. There 
was nothing to be seen: Lyford was 
not honeycombed in vain with hidden 
passages. The men-at-arms had been 
fooled too often, and were angry with 
Eliot. Yet that functionary knew that 
something was still really afoot, that 
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the alarm was not a false one. On go- 
ing down the stairs again he struck his 
hand upon the wall over it. “We have 
not broken through here!” he said. A 
loyal servant of the Yates, who was at 
his side, and who knew it was just 
there the refugees lay, muttered that 
enough wall had been ruined already, 
and then went deadly pale while 
Eliot’s eye was still on him. The lat- 
ter called, in triumph, for a smith’s 
hammer, and banged it into the thin 
timber partition, and into the narrow 
cell. And thus was Father Edmund 
Campion taken at Lyford Grange, at 
dawn of Monday, July 17th, in the year 
1581. 

He was quite calm, quite cheerful. 
With him were apprehended the two 
priests, seven gentlemen, and two yeo- 
men. Forster, the Sheriff of Berk- 
shire, hitherto absent, arrived. As he 
was an Oxonian, and almost a Catho- 
lic, and kindly disposed towards Cam- 
pion, he waited to hear from the Coun- 
cil what was to be done. On the 
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fourth day orders came to send the 
chief prisoners up to London, under a 
strong guard. Leaving the old moated 
house and its many occupants, now 
distracted with grief, Campion took 
horse at the door, and rode slowly off, 
Eliot prancing in triumph at the head 
of the company, though the common 
people saluted him as “Judas,” all 
along the way. The first halt was at 
Abingdon; sympathetic Oxford schol- 
ars had come down to see the last of 
the great light of the University under 
such black eclipse. Eliot accosted his 
victim at table: “Mr. Campion, I know 
well you are wroth with me for this 
work!” He drew out a beautiful an- 
swer, sincere, composed, half playful: 
a saint’s answer. “Nay, I forgive thee; 
and in token thereof, I drink to thee. 
Yea, and if thou wilt repent, and come 
to Confession, I will absolve thee: but 
large penance thou must have!” 
—From Blessed Edmund Campion. By 


Louise Imocen Guiney (London: R. & T. 
Washbourne, Ltd.). 


_— 
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Foreign Periodicals 


OFFSPRING OF LITERALISM 


A Catuo.ic home, with its large 
brass-clasped ‘Holy Bible,’ had taught 
me what the average Catholic child is 
taught, that the Bible is the Book of 
books, being the very Word of God. 
Looking back on that naive belief I 
find it differed little from the idea of 
divine authorship which has been de- 
nied by St. Thomas. For us children 
of a Catholic home this Word of God 
was an object of awe rather than of 
love. So many false and even amoral 
doctrines had been taught in the name 
of the Bible by those who did not 
‘rightly handle the word of truth’ that 
the Bible seemed as dangerous for the 
unguided soul to read as for a child to 
handle high explosives. 

I did not know that this over-dread 
of the Bible was an authentic offspring 
of the crude literalism of sixteenth- 
century amateur hermeneutics. Until 
the German printing presses poured 


forth thousands of Bibles into amateur 
hands the Bible and its commentary 
were in the hands of the Masters of 
Sacred Theology. The worst that can 
be said of these official commentators 
is that they also poured forth floods of 
somewhat arid, if accurate, biblical 
commentary. 

But vernacular translators, whose 
translations were little better than in- 
accurate commentaries, finally gave us 
a crude biblical theory whose baleful 
effects are still to be found in Catholic 
lands and in Catholic homes; even as 
the baleful effects of Jansenism are 
still to be found, somewhat diluted, in 
some Catholic reviews of to-day. ... 

In the Summa Theologica alone I 
found almost every principle now used 
by sound and scholarly biblical criti- 
cism. I found appeal from one version 
to another, I found that errors might 
creep into the text through the care- 
lessness of transcribers: I found that 
the chronological order was frequently 
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misplaced, especially in the historical 
books. I found that Job might be an 
elaborate parable (or drama) like the 
story of the Prodigal Son, or Dives and 
Lazarus. But I was most startled when 
I found the following passage: 

‘Augustine says it is stated in Exodus 
that the Lord spoke to Moses face to 
face, and shortly afterwards we read: 
Show me Thy glory. Therefore, he 
perceived what he saw; and he de- 
sired what he saw not. Hence he did 
not see the very Essence of God... . 
Accordingly when Scripture states that 
he spoke to him face to face, this is to 
be understood as expressing the opin- 
ion of the people, who thought that 
Moses was speaking with God mouth 
to mouth’ (Summa Theologica, Ia Ilae, 
Qu. 98, Art. 3, reply to 2). 

St. Thomas’s exegesis was nothing if 
not simple, but startling in its sim- 
plicity. 

‘The inspired writer of Exodus 
(xxxiii, 11) wrote: ‘And the Lord 
spoke to Moses face to face.’ But this 
inspired writer did not add—nor is 
there anything in the context to sug- 
gest—the people thought that Moses 
spoke to the Lord face to face. But 
the people thought wrongly.’ 

Simple minds startled by this way of 
explaining the meaning of Scripture 
may well ask: How are we to know a 
meaning so unconnected with the plain 
words of Scripture? But simple and 
sincere minds will answer their own 
question by recognising the claims of 
a visible, vocal Teaching Church 
whose official teachers, the Bishops, 
are divinely commissioned to inter- 
pret. 

There was one principle of St. 
Thomas which at once brought conso- 
lation without any preliminary shock. 
It lay at the beginning of his Summa 
as it lay at the beginning of his vast 
synthesis of Natural and Revealed 
Truth. Speaking of the literal and 
spiritual senses of Scripture, he writes 
this profound and consoling principle: 

‘Nothing of Holy Writ perishes on 
account of this [i.e. twofold sense], 
since nothing necessary to faith is con- 
tained under the spiritual sense which 
is not elsewhere put forward by the 
Scripture in its literal sense’ (Ia, Qu. 
1, Art. 10). I think you can appreciate 
the relief given by this profoundly 


In substance it is as follows:. 
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wise exegesis when it was first offered 
to a mind largely but unconsciously 
suffering from sixteenth-century lit- 
eralism.... 

It has always seemed to me that in 
proclaiming the necessity and suffi- 
ciency of the literal or historical sense 
St. Thomas may rightly be considered 
the founder of the modern historical 
school of Biblical Criticism. Yet he 
would be the first to claim for himself 
no greater genius than that of being 
taught by Alma Mater Ecclesia, whose 
two gifts to man’s intellect are her 
Scripture and her Tradition. 


—VINCENT McNasp, O.P., in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), September. 


_— 
i 


THREE CLAIMS 





BROADLY speaking, if we are to see a 
Europe heading for peaceful develop- 
ment instead of war when the present 
hostilities are over, it will be necessary 
to satisfy the claims of religion, of na- 
tionality, and of economic stability. If, 
and only if, these varied claims can be 
met, will there be a chance of future 
harmony and of the functioning of 
Europe as a united civilizing influ- 
ence. 

Most fundamental of all is the ques- 
tion of religion. Europe is the cradle 
of Christendom, and it is in Christen- 
dom that her high civilization con- 
sists. It is thus no exaggeration to say 
that upon the strength of her Christian 
faith her future unity and greatness 
will chiefly depend. Religious strife 
has divided her in the past, and strife 
has engendered a pagan conception of 
government which, while increasing 
disintegrating influences, has at the 
same time introduced a sense of frus- 
tration in her peoples and a tendency 
to rely too much upon political expe- 
dients and sheer force. On the other 
hand the unifying properties inherent 
in the Catholic nations may be of the 
utmost service to the whole Continent 
if their common Faith prove strong 
enough to override political jealousies 
and national prejudices. It is impor- 
tant to stress this valuable ingredient 
of European unity, seeing that of the 
three Powers meeting in conference 
two are of the Protestant culture and 
one an avowed enemy of religion. 
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Nationality, the next important fac- 
tor in European culture, has lately been 
held up to strong criticism owing .to 
the excesses of nationalistic rivalry. It 
is common to hear it spoken of as an 
unmitigated evil that must be gradual- 
ly eradicated if the world is to live 
at peace. This criticism creates much 
the same false impression as do tirades 
against private property as such. The 
mistake in both cases is confusion be- 
tween the use and abuse of a thing. 
But even were the criticism true, the 
fact of .nationality remains, and the 
strong sense of belonging to a particu- 
lar nation and partaking in its culture. 
Whatever may happen in the future, it 
would be folly for anyone to ignore 
the presence of national feeling in 
Europe, if he is anxious to preserve 
peace. 

It may seem at first sight that the 
dilemma is insoluble: nationalist 
rivalries cause war, and war will re- 
sult from any attempt to suppress na- 
tionalism; but there is in every nation 
a certain elasticity which makes possi- 
ble the avoidance of so tragic a pros- 
pect. . 

It would be true to say that it is not 
. $0 much nationalism that creates the 
problem confronting a Continent split 
up into nations, but rather the mod- 
ern habits of strong industrialized 
Powers. Insofar as racial quarrels be- 
tween small adjacent nations have con- 
tributed to the problem, it will often 
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be found that the ostensible cause of 
disputed territory is little more than a. 
symptom of some older feud, or dis- 
trust, or injustice. These quarrels can 
often be remedied either by the judi- 
cious transference of racial groups to 
the country of their origin, or, where 
possible, by the growth of voluntary 
federations between neighbouring na- 
tions. 

What should be avoided at all costs 
is the establishment of spheres of influ- 
ence in which the three strongest of 
the victorious Powers would operate. 

ca Encouragement and assistance 
should be given to voluntary group- 
ings of the smaller countries, especially 
to a mid-European confederation of 
States; but bi-lateral alliances which 
sow the seeds of hostile groups at- 
tached to one or other of the great 
Powers should be ruled out. 

It is clear that the victors must main- 
tain sufficient strength as a guarantee 
of peaceful growth, but they should re- 
member in doing so that it is not small 
nations that cause wars. That danger 
arises from great rivals and an eco- 
nomic policy which hangs over their 
weaker neighbours the Damoclean 
sword of destitution. 

Finally, there will be no lasting 
peace until cooperation and not mili- 
tary strength is accepted as the cri- 
terion of greatness. 


—From The Weekly Review (London), Oc- 
tober 14th. 


aes 


HE modern man may look upon this movement (medieval devotion to 
Mary) with supercilious contempt, but it was the spiritual element in- 
volved that lifted Europe from barbarism and society from corruption. 
You will pardon me if, heretic and dissenter though I am, I slacken pace 


at the sound of the Angelus and offer a silent prayer. 


I am determined 


that neither theologian nor institution shall rob me of that inner fellow- 


ship with these men of a far-off day. 


appropriated by all humanity. 


There are values here that may be 


Let us cast no slur until we have shown 


an equal devotion and a parallel genius. 
—Rapu Tayton FLEWELLING, Survival of Western Culture (New York: Harpers). 








Recent Events 


INTERRACE AWARDS 


Tue James J. Hoey Awards for In- 
terracial Justice for 1943 were made 
at the Carroll Club, New York, October 
31st. Philip Murray, president of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
and Ralph H. Metcalfe, famous colored 
track star received the awards from 
the Very Rev. Edward Roberts Moore 
representing Archbishop Spellman. 
More than 250 whites and Negroes at- 
tended the presentation. The princi- 
pal address was made by the Right 
Rev. John A. Ryan, who urged pa- 
tience in interracial work, but empha- 
sized that this did not mean apathy in 
action and -failure to complain of 
wrongs and assert rights. All efforts, 
he said, should be carried on in the 
spirit of Christian charity and in ac- 
cord with the Commandment, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
This, said Monsignor Ryan, remains 
the true Catholic principle of inter- 
racial goodwill, even though it is all 
too often disregarded by uninstructed 
and uncharitable white persons, both 
Catholic and Protestant. 

The citations were read by the Rev. 
John LaFarge, S.J., chaplain of the 
Catholic Interracial Council. That ad- 
dressed to Mr. Murray said that as 
president of the C. I. O. he has held to 
the principles of organizing workers 
regardless of race, creed, color or na- 
tional origin and through his enlight- 
ened policy he has struck a definite 
keynote for industrial democracy. The 
citation to Mr. Metcalfe, who is in the 
Army and could not attend, stressed 
“the effective guidance he gave to Ne- 
gro youth as director of athletics at 
Xavier University, New Orleans,” and 
the leadership and judgment he dis- 
played in exceptional meritorious 
service in the U. S. O. mobile and 
Maneuvers Service Division in the 
Southern States. 

The Hoey Awards were established 
last year by the family of the late 


James J. Hoey, former Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue in New York and the 
first president of the Catholic Inter- 
racial Council. 


—<—- 
-_ 





THE Pope’s MESSAGE TO PERU 


On Sunday, October 31st, Pope Pius 
XII. broadcast a special message to the 
Third National Eucharistic Congress of 
Peru, meeting at Trujillo. The Supreme 
Pontiff paid high tribute to Peru, call- 
ing it a “center of Christian civiliza- 
tion.” Said the Holy Father: “Peru 

. . justly proud of its honors and 
privileges, but conscious above all that 
the most splendid page in its heritage 
from the mother country has come to 
it in the inheritance of that robust 
faith which, in order to proclaim the 
glory of the Eucharistic King, brought 
you together not long ago in Lima— 
historic City of the Kings—Jlater in 
Arequipa, the White City which seems 
to sleep tranquilly along the river 
banks of placid Chili, and today finally 
has called you together in Trujillo, the 
ancient, the noble, the cradle of lib- 
erty, among the harmony of hymnody 
and ascending incense.” 

The Holy Father made a fervent ap- 
peal to those taking part in the Con- 
gress to pray that mankind may not 
impede the Eucharist from producing 
its effects, especially that of brotherly 
love in union before a common altar 
with one united prayer. He urged 
them to pray particularly “for the 
union of all the faithful, for holy char- 
ity among all God’s sons, and for 
peace.” At the close of his address His 
Holiness said: “In giving our blessing 
to the Republic of Peru, we bless the 
whole of America, and, in blessing 
America, we bless the whole world.” 
He prayed that “the flame of charity 
... and the love of the Holy Eucharist, 
may burst forth over all humanity and 
fuse it into one block of brotherly 
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Christian love. That will be the rem- 
edy,” he declared, “for all our suffer- 
ings, crowning all our hopes for the 
greater glory of Jesus Christ, our 
Lord.” 


_ 
- 





ENCYCLICAL ON SCRIPTURE STUDY 


AN Encyclical Letter entitled Divino 
Afflante Spiritu was issued by Pope 
Pius XII. on September 30th, the Feast 
of St. Jerome. At that time the Nazi 
forces had encircled Vatican City and 
the American and British Armies were 
fighting their way northward toward 
Rome. His Holiness exhorted all the 
faithful to more diligent reading and 
meditation on the Scriptures, especial- 
ly the Gospels, as a remedy for the 
evils of the times. 

In his Encyclical the Holy Father 
pointed out that in the Gospels we find 
the perfect Model of justice, charity 
and mercy—Jesus Christ — without 
Whom peoples and rulers will be un- 
able to lay the bases either of national 
tranquillity or concord of minds. The 


Pope declared that this was particu- 


- larly true in our sad times. “For in 
them,” he wrote, “almost all peoples 
and nations are immersed in a sea of 
evils: dreadful war heaps ruins upon 
ruins, slaughter on slaughter, and ex- 
cites bitterest hatreds between peo- 
ples.” He added that to his greatest 
grief he saw “extinguished in not a 
few every sense not only of modera- 
tion and Christian charity, but even of 
humanity.” Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
said the Holy Father, “is the Divine 
Consoler of the Afflicted, Who teaches 
all rulers and subjects true righteous- 
ness, unimpeachable justice and gen- 
erous charity, He Who alone can be the 
stable foundation and support of peace 
and tranquillity.” Quoting St. Jerome, 
His Holiness continued: “‘If there is 
anything which sustains a wise man in 
times of strife and, amid disasters and 
upsets in the world, helps him to per- 
severe in serenity of mind, it is in the 
first place, I consider, meditation on 
the Scriptures and knowledge of 
them.’” The Holy Father declared 
that those who are beaten and op- 
pressed by misfortunes will, from the 
Holy Scriptures “draw comfort and 
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superhuman strength to suffer and en- 
dure patiently.” He congratulated Bib- 
lical students because they are called 
to penetrate into the very Word of 
God and to explain it to the faithful 
and defend it against unbelievers. 
“Let them feed with this same food 
the minds of the faithful,” said the 
Holy Father, “that they may draw 
therefrom knowledge and love of God 
and profit and happiness of soul.” 

This Encyclical appeared less than 
three weeks before the fiftieth anni- 
versary of that other-great Encyclical 
on the Study of Sacred Scripture, by 
Pope Leo XIII. To commemorate that 
earlier Letter the Catholic Biblical As- 
sociation of America issued a special 
edition of the Providentissimus Deus 
and also republished in a brochure 
three essays on that Encyclical from 
The Catholic Biblical Quarterly, on 
the antecedents of the Encyclical, its 
teachings and its influence. The En- 
cyclical of Pope Leo appeared at a 
time when the Bible was being assailed 
from all sides and it gave a strong im- 
pulse to Scripture study by eminent 
Catholic scholars and provided direc- 
tion suitable to the needs of the day. 
Doubtless, when its full text becomes 
available, the recent Encyclical of our 
present Supreme Pontiff will give new 
impetus and encouragement to Catho- 
lics to study the Sacred Scriptures 
more deeply. 


— 
> 





VATICAN City BoMBED 


On the night of November 5th a 
single low-flying plane dropped four 
bombs within Vatican City. L’Osserva- 
tore Romano stated: “The bombs fell 
along a diagonal line running from the 
old observatory to the Vatican railway 
station. One bomb dropped near the 
water reservoir, another in the cor- 
ner between the governor’s church and 
the building housing the offices (Palaz- 
zo degli Uffizi). The third bomb fell 
on the mosaic workshops in the square 
outside the station and the fourth at 
the top of the rise leading to the 
Piazza Santa Marta near the palace of 
the Cardinal President. No one was 
hurt, heaven be praised, but there was 
a direct hit with grave consequences: 
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the roof of the mosaic workshops col- 
lapsed, despite its thickness. The blast 
also caused serious damage to the Gov- 
‘ernor’s Palace, to all buildings facing 
the Piazza Santa Marta and to many 
windows of the Vatican basilica (St. 
Peter’s), including the window by 
Bernini. The windows in the cupola 
are intact, thanks to their being open 
at the time.” 

It was officially denied by General 
Dwight Eisenhower that any Allied 
planes had been anywhere within 
many miles of Vatican City on the 
night of the bombing. The United 
Press recalled that a British official 
statement, issued at London, in April, 
1941, said that it was known that the 
Axis forces had made up a squadron to 
drop captured British bombs on Rome. 
There have subsequently been reports 
that captured Allied planes have been 
kept near Rome in order that Axis fly- 
ers might bomb the Vatican and blame 
the Allies for the act. Furthermore, 
last July Allied planes dropped leaflets 
in Rome warning the people that the 
Axis powers were likely to drop 
bombs on the city and then declare 
that the Allies were to blame. 

A few days before the bombing it 
had been reported from London that 
a suggestion (approved by Pope Pius 
XII.) had been made by Roman ci- 
vilians that the Italian capital be de- 
clared a neutral city, under the super- 
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vision of a non-political commission 
and a neutral Swiss delegation. This 
move would extend Vatican neutrality 
to the entire city of Rome. 


<i 
— 





DEATH OF CARDINAL LA PUMA 


His EMINENCE VINCENZO CARDINAL 
La Puma, Prefect of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Religious, died in Rome, 
November 4th, at the age of seventy- 
one. He was buried from the Church 
of the Friars Minor Conventual. Car- 
dinal La Puma had held offices under 
five Pontiffs. He was a native of 
Palermo, Sicily, but made his eccle- 
siastical studies in Rome. Pope Leo 
XIII. appointed him auditor of what 
was then the Congregation of Bishops 
and Regulars, and Pope Pius X. named 
him Undersecretary of the newly- 
formed Congregation for Religious. 
He continued in this office for ten 
years, when he was made Secretary of 
the Congregation by Pope Pius XI. 
The latter also named him a Cardinal 
Deacon and later appointed him Pre- 
fect of the same Congregation. Car- 
dinal La Puma was noted for the 
encouragement which he gave to the 
development and advancement of re- 
ligious institutions during his long 
term of prudent and zealous service. 

May his soul rest in peace! 

JosEPH I. MALLOoy. 


ea 


HE emotional side of race prejudice should not allow us to be distracted 
from the essential task, which is that of combating wrong ideas, 
People’s thinking is conditioned by their emotions, but behind the emo- 
tions are the governing ideas, which ultimately determine their conduct. 
The deepest cleavages among men are caused by their notions, not by 
their feelings. ... A great many of our fellow-citizens who have absorbed 
race prejudice with their mother’s milk, are kindly enough in their feelings 
and instincts, some of them genuinely affectionate. It is not their emotions 
we have to combat, but their concepts; and there can be no solution of 
the race question until these wrong concepts are clearly labeled and 
patiently, consistently, perseveringly refuted. 
—Joun LaFange, S.J., The Race Question and the Negro (Longmans, Green & Co.). 
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New Books 


Connecticut Yankee. By Wilbur L. Cross.—Spain. By Salvador de Madari- 
aga.— My Native Land. By Louis Adamic.—Where Love and Friendship Dwelt. 
By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes.—The Bayous of Louisiana. By Hartnett T. Kane.—The 
American: The Making of a New Man. By James Truslow Adams«—What Other 
Answer? By Dorothy Frémont Grant.—Shorter Notices: Fiction and Children’s 


Books. 


Connecticut Yankee. By Wilbur L. 
Cross. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $5.00. 

This is the autobiography of one of 
Yale’s immortals, a great teacher, an 
internationally known scholar, Dean 
of the Graduate School, editor of the 
Yale Review, and four times Governor 
of his native state: As a growing boy 
in a Connecticut village Wilbur Cross 
kept his eyes and ears open, “minded 
his books” both in and out of school, 
worked in his older brother’s store, 
and proved his business sense by set- 
ting up and successfully operating 
what he called with boyish grandilo- 
quence “The Gurleyville Poultry 
Yards.” He sensed early that Gurley- 
ville was not an isolated village but a 
microcosm, and because he had keen 
powers of observation and a sense of 
humor he made the discovery that men 
and women are the most fascinating 
study in the world. 

As a Yale undergraduate he proved 
himself an eager and tireless worker 
who developed remarkable powers of 
concentration and succeeded in ex- 
tracting from the cramped curriculum 
of the eighties every ounce of value it 
possessed. Under the direction of a 
rare humanist, scholar and poet, Henry 
A. Beers, he entered upon his graduate 
Studies, traveling widely “in the 
realms of gold” and filling countless 
notebooks with material from many 
literatures which was to serve him 
well both in and outside his academic 
life. At twenty-seven he received his 
Ph.D., at thirty-two he was appointed 
to the teaching staff at Yale, and at 


thirty-seven he won a national repu- 
tation with his first book, The Develop- 
ment of the English Novel. 

Like all men who work hard and get 
difficult things done with the maxi- 
mum of efficiency and the minimum 
of fuss and ill-feeling, he was given 
frequent and heavy assignments in the 
field of administration, and it is a part 
of his secret that he never postponed a 
hard or distasteful task and—triumph 
of accomplishment—always seemed 
unhurried and serene. He was an 
apostle not of change for change’s 
sake, but of sound progress, and the 
innovations he recommended won sup- 
porters by their reasonableness. When 
tried they worked. 

Fortified by the example of a teacher 
who became a President and a Presi- 
dent who became a teacher, Dean 
Cross declined, on retiring from Yale 
at sixty-eight, to lapse into a condi- 
tion of “innocuous desuetude”; instead 
he accepted the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Governor of Connecticut. 
How a forlorn hope was transformed 
into four consecutive victories, how 
progressive legislation was enacted and 
democratic procedures re-established, 
how, in a word, Connecticut ceased to 
be the vestpocket possession of a po- 
litical boss and became once more a 
sovereign state makes a heartening and 
intensely dramatic story. Against that 
background stands the figure of the 
septuagenarian Governor, tolerant, 
kindly, philosophic, and resourceful, 
who never lost his sleep, his temper, 
his shrewdness, or his sense of humor, 
and whose public utterances were 
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models of simplicity, sound logic, and 
stylistic distinction. 

“The child is father of the man.” 
Few autobiographies have so striking- 
ly proved Wordsworth right as Con- 
necticut Yankee. It is a ripe, wise, and 
absorbing book written by a man who 
possesses the serenity of soul which 
sages praise but most of us have de- 
sired in vain. a eS 


Spain. By Salvador de Madariaga. New 
York: Creative Age Press, Inc. $4.00. 
More than any other book known to 

this reviewer, the volume named above 

will help the English-reading public 
to understand Spain’s recent history. 

This is not the same as to say that the 

author’s standpoint is strictly scien- 

tific, or that he never presses home his 
own view of highly debatable ques- 
tions. But—although he hardly knows 
the man of the Right and regards all 
the leaders of the Left as “old acquaint- 
ances or friends of a lifetime’”—he de- 
votes himself not to propaganda, but to 
pointing out the errors and shortcom- 
ings of the Left to which he looks for 
The spirit in 


better future things. 
which he records his observations is, 
for the most part, admirable; for he 
indicates ghastly blunders that may be 
laid at the door of leaders on both 


sides. Undoubtedly he will be blamed 
both by Conservatives and by Liberals; 
yet there are few in either camp al- 
ready so well informed that they will 
receive no enlightenment from the 
reading of his pages. 

The fact that Madariaga was a mem- 
ber of the Loyalist Government gives 
particular value to his comments on 
his colleagues,—notably in the case of 
Negrin, who is now again figuring in 
the daily news; and the public will 
have an opportunity to refresh its pro- 
verbially short memory by reading 
again about Negrin’s flight with the 
stolen jewels. The outstanding worth 
of the book, however, is to be found in 
its revelation that Russian control of 
Spain reached a point where the de- 
feated Franco would have meant the 
establishment of a Spanish Soviet 
state. 

It must be noted with regret that, de- 
spite a wide and generally well de- 
served reputation for scholarship, the 
author indulges at times in careless 
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and unsupported innuendoes—for ex- 
ample this: “It should be added that, 
at the time, a brisk business in disso- 
lution of marriages had been set up by 
the diocese of Paris, to which—the 
Church being universal—Spanish 
couples with French francs to spare 
could apply” (p. 309). This type of 
obscure and undocumented allegation 
merits a rebuke. It provokes the com- 
ment that Mr. Madariaga, in company 
with many others, ignores the canons 
of scholarship and the rules of evi- 
dence when he feels moved to sneer at 
a religious institution. J. McS. 


My Native Land. By Louis Adamic. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $3.75. 
Nearly everyone is at least dimly 

conscious of the profound political 

confusion that rules the unhappy re- 
gion which has gone by the name of 

Yugoslavia for the past twelve years. 

The Croats and Slovenes—dominantly 

Catholic—who form more than one- 

third of the population, have never 

been content with the laws imposed 
upon them by the dominantly Ortho- 
dox Serbs and some five years ago Or- 
thodox opposition to the ratifying of 
a concordat with the Holy See led to 
serious disturbances. The German in- 
vasion of 1941 provoked two move- 
ments of resistance in Yugoslavia, one 
under the Serb, Mikhailovitch and the 
other under the Croat, Tito; and the 
two groups fought bloody battles not 
only against the invader, but also 
against each other. Until very recent- 
ly the Serbian Chetniks absorbed most 
of the publicity; now comes Mr. 
Adamic to correct this condition and 
to affirm that his fellow countrymen, 
the Partisans of Croatia, are better en- 
titled to credit than the Chetniks. One 
gets an idea of the prevalent confusion 
when one learns that it is to the Catho- 
lic Croats rather than to the Orthodox 

Serbs that Russia gives support; and 

one begins to invisage the possibility 

of post-war chaos. Mr. Adamic warns: 

“If the Anglo-American forces come 

into the country with the wrong ap- 

proach and protect the Darlan so no 
one is able to get at him, someone will 
be apt to kill the highest British or 

American officer he can get at. The 

South-Slavs and other Balkanites are 

through fooling around” (p. 450). 
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The reader will profit by the au- 
thor’s intimate acquaintance with 
Yugoslavia, its people, its spirit, its 
aims. He reveals more than is com- 
monly perceived of the conflicts which 
divide his fellow countrymen, blaming 
the Axis for having exploited tradi- 
tional differences. He proclaims him- 
self an anti-clerical; he strongly favors 
Russia and he is consistently critical 
of the Catholic Church to which appar- 
ently he belonged in his youth. The 
omission of an index in this volume 
seriously reduces its value, and tak- 
ing into account the price of the book, 
one may reasonably charge the pub- 
lishers with careless disregard of the 
readers’ convenience. J. McS. 


Where Love and Friendship Dwelt. By 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00. 

Anyone who enjoyed J, Too, Have 
Lived in Arcadia—the very youthful 
memoirs of Hilaire Belloc’s gifted sis- 
ter— will be eager to continue ac- 
quaintance with the delightful French 
and English households who made up 
its background. New readers also 


will fall under the charm of an Old 


World society seen through freshly 
young eyes and now “remembered in 
tranquillity.” And as far as the author’s 
own experiences go the present vol- 
ume is of a particularly poignant in- 
terest, since its nine years span a most 
important time in any woman’s life— 
from her seventeenth birthday to her 
marriage. 

About the time of the former feast 
Marie Belloc and her English mother 
left the England where they had been 
living in rather straitened circum- 
stances to spend a summer at the 
chateau of La Celle Saint Cloud which 
had been her father’s home. Still domi- 
nated by the memory of her fascinating 
grandmother, Mme. Swanton Belloc, 
the old house with its nearby relations 
and friends opened up a new life to 
the receptive girl, and one of which 
she evidently took exhaustive notes. 
Among their neighbors were the 
Déroulédes— Paul remained the “no- 
blest and most selfless man” she was 
ever to know—and Emile Augier who 
had been able to marry his devoted 
actress wife only after the death of his 
mother at eighty! 


After that summer which was to 
leave her toute francaise de ccur, 
Marie Belloc returned to London, hav- 
ing made the most important resolve 
about her future. She “wanted to be 
a writer,” and while discouraged by 
most of her English friends, persisted 
until a letter from Cardinal Manning to 
the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette won 
her a commission to prepare a guide 
to the Paris Exposition of 1889. This 
meant a residence in Paris—and gradu- 
ally a meeting with Verlaine, Loti, De 
Maupassant, the Daudets—with that 
Christian Socialist the Comte de Mun 
and those cat-loving feminine Commu- 
nists Louise Michel and Séverine. The 
young correspondent knew the theater 
of her time through Sardou and Dumas 
fils, and learned more of human na- 
ture than her protected mother had 


‘ever compassed. She was a “woman 


of the world” in the best sense when 
she finally decided to marry the faith- 
ful friend “Mr. Lowndes” (as her 
mother insisted upon calling him) of 
the London Times; and once again, 
before the wedding, Marie and her 
mother spent a little holiday in France 
—cheered by news of how well young 
Hilaire was doing at Oxford. 

The life of which Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes writes, and the way in which 
she writes, are of a leisureliness we had 
better seize upon while we can, for it 
is probably a page already turned in 
the history of the world. K. B. 


The Bayous of Louisiana. By Harnett 
T. Kane. New York: William Mor- 
row & Co. $3.00. 

You will enjoy every page of this 
delightful book. It holds one’s inter- 
est from the first page to the last; it is 
well written by a man who knows 
every inch of the country he describes. 

Mr. Kane gives us a vivid description 
of South Louisiana of the bayous,—a 
land shut away from the rest of the 
United States behind its ever-changing 
liquid barriers—a land with peculiar 
manners and customs—a land gifted 
with a language of its own, borrowed 
from the French and the Spanish. A 
Catholic land of cattle raisers, fisher- 
men, moss pickers, rice growers, sugar 
planters and fur trappers. 

The author describes MclIlhenny’s 
great bird sanctuary and jungle gar- 
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dens on Avery Island; hunting for 
muskrats and diamond-back terrapin 
with turtle dogs in the marshes; 
shrimp trawling and crab fishing in 
pirogues “that can ride upon the dew”; 
funeral processions by boat and wed- 
dings by old-time buggy; fantastic 
charivari and the dances of the rural 
fais-de-does; the lighted canales that 
cover the graves on All Saints’ night; 
the coffee drinkers who imbibe this 
over-strong, black beverage a dozen 
times a day; famous Bayou men like 
Judge Porter, Judge Voorhees, Charles 
Durand and Weeks Hall; hurricanes 
that destroyed whole settlements in a 
night; local feuds, murders and civil 
wars. 

No birth control is practiced by 
these sturdy Acadians. Seven or eight 
children is a moderate blessing; ten— 
and we know God is smiling. 
ne ¢ 


The American: The Making of a New 
Man. By James Truslow Adams. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.00. 

Mr. Adams intends this book not as 

a history, but an explanation of how 

the American “got that way.” As an 

explanation its gets nowhere, but as a 

review of the American from 1607 to 

1943 it is one of the best things any 

author has ever done on an American 

topic. It is also the most delightful 
reading Mr. Adams has ever produced 
on any subject. An element in this 
effect is that herein he “lets his hair 
down” and writes to please himself, 
vigorously, often colloquially, and un- 
fettered by the primness inherent in 
the orthodox historian. 
Unconventional is his treatment of 

the Revolution; the colonies in 1763 
not merely content but optimistic, in 
1775 rebelling, and in 1783 turning in- 
to a new nation. Cavalierly dismissing 
the usual political explanations, he 
finds the chief reason in the Proclama- 
tion of 1763, which debarred expan- 
sion by outlawing emigration into the 
boundless West. At that, he says, there 
would probably have been no war had 
not “a comparatively few men,” Sam- 
uel Adams above all, conducted a most 
adroit propaganda magnifying every 
issue but the real one—the damming 
up of expansion. 
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This example is enough to show his 
manner and method; we cannot pur- 
sue him through subsequent history in 


these few paragraphs. Spacious and 
splendid as the book is, it has faults, 
some of them strange ones. The 
strangest is his assertion, in describing 
American characteristics, “The Ameri- 
can wants as little government as pos- 
sible.” This in 1943, when every State 
is divesting itself of independence and 
fairly begging Washington to take over 
its State rights and local freedom in 
exchange for centralization. Once his 
statement was true, but that time is 
gone. 

It is strange, too, for such an emi- 
nent historian to assert that the Ameri- 
can principle of majority rule was 
never infringed until the South refused 
to abide by it in 1861. The South did 
not infringe it; at the previous elec- 
tion the majority was Democratic, but 
as there were two Democratic candi- 
dates the minority elected Lincoln, and 
the South declined to abide by the de- 
cision of a minority. 

Common to all his books, and there- 
fore to this one, is Mr. Adams’s Old 
Whig obsession. In this one he carries 
it so far as to ignore Irish immigra- 
tion into the colonies, classing all the 
Irish who came by the remarkable 
name of “the Scots.” This is because 
a majority of them came from North 
Ireland. and were descended from 
Scotch ancestors. My ancestors in 
1638 were English, but I do not call 
myself an Englishman; and it was 
about that time that Scots settled nu- 
merously in North Ireland. 

These are only spots on the sun. 
The sun is the book as a whole, bril- 
liant and admirable. One of its best 
things is his study of the 1920’s with 
their “desperate desire to recapture 
an earlier America”; “a resurgence of 
the old isolationism, a desire to be in 
an America unspotted by the world.” 
“The popularity of Calvin Coolidge, 
the wish to see him in the old Vermont 
farmhouse with his old farmer father 
and the kerosene lamp, was a home- 
sickness for a simpler America.” The 
frontier was gone, the old 300-years’ 
life of adventure and freedom replaced 
by an America forever huddled up and 
static. 


Cc. W. T. 
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What Other Answer? By Dorothy Fre- 
mont Grant. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $2.75. 

Presumably the continuous supply 
of “conversion books” must meet some 
corresponding demand on the part of 
readers, or they would scarcely con- 
tinue to be published. Yet the rea- 
sons underlying conversion and the 
explanation of Catholic doctrine would 
seem to have been abundantly covered 
from the days of Newman and Hecker 
to the days of Benson and Chesterton; 
and as Mrs. Grant herself observes, the 
only excuse for writing another of 
these volumes is the hope of reaching 
some cross-section of an audience not 
yet covered. The audience aimed at 
by this attractive and aggressive niece 
of John Moody is the prosperous young 
suburban married set—restless, more 
given to talk than to study, but well- 
meaning and naturally interested in the 
solution of life’s all too pressing prob- 
lems these nerve-racking days. For 
them, she writes with obvious gusto 
the story of her own “road home”— 
which, thanks largely to the assistance 
of her distinguished uncle, was much 
shorter than his own. 

Dorothy Fremont Grant started out 
with an ignorance of the Catholic 
Church and an antipathy to it less 
usual in our own generation than in 
preceding ones, but she proved to be 
what Mr. Moody hailed as “that ex- 
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traordinary type of human being who 
really wants to know something.” 
Once piqued into interest by his cor- 
respondence she read forty-five Catho- 
lic books in one year, and found the 
fascination of Catholic devotion grow- 
ing upon her in spite of the usual dis- 
enchantments of first-hand familiarity 
with certain Catholic practices. She 
was received in 1934, and since then 
has been consumed with an apostolic 
desire to share as well as to be worthy 
of her Treasure. So we find the young 
wife and mother tracing too-little- 
known Catholic footprints in American 
history, arguing to an almost danger- 
ous degree with everybody possible, 
and explaining in her characteristic 
method both contemporary problems 
and such perennial difficulties as the 
Papacy, Confession and Transubstan- 
tiation. This method is very personal 
—certainly not too personal, although 
sometimes a shade too popular, as in 
the astonishing remark that we “carry 
no ration books to the altar rail.” 
Mrs. Grant’s sane and high-minded 
discussions of birth control and of 
mothers in war work seem to the pres- 
ent reviewer among her best pages. 
And of course it is exhilarating to find 
coupled with her love of Faith and of 
Peace the buoyant confession — “Ad- 
venture, discovery—‘never a dull mo- 
ment’—such has been my happy and 
exciting life as a Catholic.” K. B. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FicTION: Touched by the Thorn, by 
Maura Laverty (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.50), has all the humor 
and vitality of the author’s earlier 
Never No More, and the same deftness 
with incident and richness of charac- 
ter, with the added virtue of a fairly 
well sustained plot. The setting is 
again the little Irish village of Bally- 
derrig, where, as the author observes, 
there are only two kinds of people, 
those who never see or feel its quiet 
beauty and those to whom its bloom- 
ing hedges, little winding canal, and 
bland climate bring all the joy to be 
hoped for on this side of paradise. 
Miss Laverty appears to have been 
born without illusions and without bit- 
terness, for she draws a picture of 


meanness and brutality, a hard cold 
lust in the midst of outward piety, and 
a pity and sweetness hard to be 
matched anywhere else. The book is 
rich and full until the end, where in 
an epilogue Miss Laverty kills off two 
of her worst characters in order to 
bring the story out right. This is the 
result of using two methods, a quiet 
little chronicle and a love story which 
must have some resolution, if the read- 
er is to go away satisfied. 

It is rare indeed that we find an au- 
thor writing a first novel that is at 
once an artistic and a financial suc- 
cess, and even more rare to find him 
repeating both triumphs in a second 
novel of the same type. But that is pre- 
cisely what Mary O’Hara has done in 
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Thunderhead (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $2.75), which carries on 
the story of My Friend Flicka. It is 
hard to describe the beauty and excite- 
ment of this novel, but it can be felt in 
every line. Goblin or Thunderhead, 
the stubborn, independent little colt, 
who must clear the balance sheet for 
the McLaughlins, is as real as any hu- 
man character in fiction. The narra- 
tive is managed with skill and econ- 
omy and, though tense at times, is 
never allowed to become dramatic, and 
the observation of life and the distilla- 
tion of its essence are profound enough 
to be given casually, without accent of 
any kind. 

Out of the Silent Planet, by C. S. 
Lewis (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00), is a fantasy about which read- 
ers may very well fall out. Either you 
like scientific fantasies or you don’t, 
and this book is not apt to change your 
prejudice. It has distinction of style 
and manner, an opening which takes 
the reader unawares with the clearing 
away of a thunderstorm and a profes- 
sor walking doggedly along the road, 
determined to seek shelter at the next 
village, and descriptions of ethereal 
adventures of a lightness of mood and 
a radiance of heart that ought to win 
many readers away from the solid 
earth. But after the first twenty pages 
or so, the story does not come off—the 
trappings are there, but there are too 
many explanations, and even the de- 
flating of scientific verbiage is not 
enough to make up for the lack of plot 
and, what is more important, of that 
suave, sometimes profound commen- 
tary on life to be found in the author’s 
Screwtape Letters. 

The Trespassers, a first novel by 
Laura Hobson (New York: Simon & 
Schuster. $2.75), tries to describe the 
plight of thousands on thousands of 
refugees unable to find a haven any- 
where, in part because of the immi- 
gration laws and the stupid delays of 
officialdom and in part through the de- 
liberate policy of their governments. 
The situation could be moving, were it 
not buried under hysterical denuncia- 
tions and a clinical description of an 
affair which is made to appear the 
counterpart of the refugees’ tragic situ- 
ation. Although the characters are over 
articulate and wooden, they might have 
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come to life had the author been will- 
ing to give her attention to their story 
instead of to propaganda. The writ- 
ing is good, but most of the incidents 
are offensive and unreal, and the neat 
ladling up of sex to counterbalance in- 
ternationalism make the story almost 
ridiculous. 

No Longer Fugitive, by Ann Chidester 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.75), is the story of a big, sprawling, 
almost mythical Irish family, whose 
pioneering blood has run out with the 
grandfather, and of the favorite grand- 
son who, not wanting to fight for what 
he considers a rotten cause, evades the 
draft and goes on a long trek through 
the Southwest, only to find himself in 
the end. There is some very vigorous 
writing in the book, but the total effect 
in that of a formula or recipe: a fam- 
ily that has gone to seed, sex in all its 
aspects, young revolt, a long trek in 
search of reality, and a young Irish 
writer’s conception of what the Irish 
really are. Miss Chidester has ability; 
all she needs is time and a self-imposed 
discipline. 

Louis Zara has set himself an almost 
impossible task in Against This Rock 
(New York: Creative Age Press. 
$2.75); he has tried to tell the story of 
the standard-bearer of the Holy Roman 
Empire, Charles V., the actual details 
of whose life go beyond the imagina- 
tion of fiction. In other words, his- 
tory has done the work of fiction. The 
book is full of dramatic scenes rich in 
historical detail, and of conversations 
that lay bare the motives of kings and 
princes. The author has succeeded in 
keeping history from overriding him 
by putting his emphasis on the mys- 
tery of the Emperor’s character, and 
though historians may not agree with 
his explanation, it is satisfying as far 
as the demands of fiction are con- 
cerned. Brilliant scenes jostle each 
other in this narrative, so that it is im- 
possible to choose one that is out- 
standing, but the coronation scene will 
linger in the memory for a long time. 

A Tower of Steel, by Josephine Law- 
rence (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.50), is another novel of wartime 
America, real as yesterday’s headlines 
or the offices of a typical USO, but 
with nothing to say about these girls 
in war work except that the best thing - 
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to do is to marry rather than face the 
emptiness of a world without men. 
There is some effort to contrast two 
generations of women in Frannie Mil- 
ler’s story—that is good—but the book 
as a whole is too dispersed to be inter- 
esting or convincing. N. E. M. 


None But the Lonely Heart. By Rich- 
ard Llewellyn (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.75). A gifted craftsman 
recently pictured the primal beauty of 
his green Welsh valley and the devas- 
tation wrought by invading British 
capital which ravaged the land and de- 
graded the people. He writes now of 
brutal lives in London’s slums. As al- 
ways, his work reveals deep sympathy 
for his unfortunate fellow creatures 
and a proper resentment against their 
oppressors; in choice of types and in 
several technical respects he shows 
originality; and if the new book were 
a revelation of unsuspected evil—free 
itself from moral blotches—it would 
be very acceptable. In fact, however, 
this is a more-than-twice-told tale and 
the author tells it with coarse inde- 
cency. Even an enthusiastic admirer 
reviewing Mr. Llewellyn’s book in the 
Times speaks of his idiom as “just an 
inch or two above the gutter at the 
best, and often splosh into it.” Too 
nearly related to James P. Farrell, too 
preoccupied with sewers and toilets 
and the nasty gutter-snipe attitude to- 
ward sex, he has suggested very little 
to cure the ills upon which he dwells. 
There can be no valid reason for hav- 
ing written many pages of this book 
and there are few persons who will 
find a good excuse for reading it. 


CuristmMas Books For LITTLE CHIL- 
DREN: A Horse for Christmas and 
Little Miss Moses.. By Julie Bedier 
and Louise Trevisan (Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.00 each). Two very 
charming little stories in a series, about 
children in the Chinese Missions of 
Maryknoll. 

The Water Buffalo Children. By 
Pearl S. Buck (John Day Co. $1.50). 
Another nice Chinese story about an 
American missionary’s daughter, with 
effective pictures in black and white 
by William A. Smith. 

The Secret of Pooduck Island. By 
Alfred Noyes. Illustrated by F. N. De- 
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muth (Frederick A. Stokes. $2.00), 
How the squirrels keep house in an 
empty cottage in Maine as told by a 
fine poet in his first juvenile. 

Health Can Be Fun. By Munro Leaf 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.35). In 
previous books Captain Leaf showed 
that manners and grammar and safety 
can be fun. Striking a new note in a 
book that should have been written 
long ago, he shows with a mixture of 
wit and playfulness that boys and girls 
can have fun while learning to drink 
their milk, eat their vegetables, brush 
their teeth and in other ways build up 
strong and healthy bodies. 

Don’t Count Your Chicks. By Ingri 
and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire (Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $2.50). With lovely 
crayon lithographs in four colors and 
black and white on stone, the authors 
tell the story of the old woman who 
counted her chickens before they were 
hatched, combining the universal 
charm of an ancient tale with a style 
of humor that is unmistakably Ameri- 
can. 

A Puppy for Keeps. By Quail Haw- 
kins. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese (New 
York: Holiday House. $1.00). This 
picture story book for boys and girls 
just beginning to read tells. of the way 
in which a puppy filled out the previ- 
ously inadequate world of David who 
until the puppy came had only a 
mother, a daddy and a baby brother. 

Many Moons. By James Thurber. 
Illustrated by Louis Slobodkin (Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $2.00). Two gifted 
artists have collaborated to narrate 
and to illustrate skillfully this story 
of a little princess who wanted the 
moon, and—believe it or not—eventu- 
ally got it. 

Christmas House. By Thyra Turner 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00). This 
dainty little volume with highly col- 
ored illustrations of the kind that little 
children like sets the scene in Doctor 
Moore’s home and describes his writ- 
ing of those never - to -be- forgotten 
verses which begin “’Twas the night 
before Christmas.” 

Here Come the Penquins. By Sara 
Maynard (St. Anthony Guild Press. 50 
cents-$1.00). A charming little tale for 
small children which describes the 
fun the penguins had on their annual 
zigzag procession to winter quarters. 
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For OLDER CHILDREN: Hero of the 
Hills. By Mary Fabyan Windeatt 
(Sheed & Ward. $1.75). The author of 
Lad of Lima here brings to life for 
children — and most appealingly — the 
great St. Benedict of Nursia whom 
they have probably hitherto looked 
upon as the exclusive property of their 
elders. 

Look Out Yonder. By Valenti An- 
gelo (The Viking Press. $2.00). In 
this book, quite different from other 
tales by the same author, we have the 
story of an American family, earlier 
uprooted from New Hampshire and 
transplanted from Kansas to settle 
down on a shack alongside the levee 
and experience new adventures. 

Meet the Malones. By Lenora Mat- 
tingly Weber (Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
$2.00). This is what the teen age 


wants most, a good story of young peo- 
ple like themselves, facing problems at 
home and in school and getting a lot 
You will like the 


of fun out of life. 
Malones. - 

Silent Night. By Hertha Pauli. [1- 
lustrated by Fritz Kredel (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00). On this com- 
ing Christmas we celebrate the one 
hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the world-famous hymn whose 
name forms the title of this volume. 
The simple story told in these pages 
narrates the writing of the words by 
Father Joseph Mohr, a village priest in 
the Austrian Alps, and the composing 
of the melody by the schoolteacher, 
Franz Xavier Gruber. 

Gerrit and the Organ. By Hilda van 
Stockum (The Viking Press. $2.50). 
Amsterdam, its canals, its queen, its 
children and its toys make the back- 
ground of this tale and there is more- 
over a splendid organ, gold and white 
and carved with angels and flowers, 
from which the sad old organist draws 
lovely music. You will learn much of 
all this from the pages which Mrs. 
Marlin has written and the pictures 
she has drawn in this book published 
under her nom de plume. 

The Open Gate. Written and Illus- 
trated by Kate Seredy (Viking Press. 
$2.50). Boy or girl will revel in this 
well told tale of the transformation of 
a gadget-ridden city family into earth 
loving farmers under the unsuspected 
maneuvering of wise old Gran. 
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Fog Magic. By Julia Sauer (Viking 
Press. $2.00). Lovely in format and 
in content is this story of a little girl 
in Nova Scotia, who, drawn by the 
magic of the fog, lives in two worlds, 
the past and the present, the one as 
real to her as the other. Lynd Ward 
has done jacket, frontispiece and end- 
papers, and a children’s librarian is 
responsible for the story. 

Sigurd and His Brave Companions. 
By Sigrid Undset (Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.00). Handsomely printed and il- 
lustrated by Gunvor Bull Teilman, this 
modern version of a thirteenth-century 
tale tells in heroic style of the thrilling 
adventures of abandoned Norwegian 
youths—and the telling is graced with 
touches of humor and sympathy which 
will help the young readers of today 
to visualize the old Norwegian scene. 

Keystone Kids. By John R. Tunis 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00). . Not 
without suggesting episodes already re- 
corded in factual baseball history, this 
story tells of two brothers who, gradu- 
ated from a minor league, become re- 
spectively the manager and the star 
player of the Dodgers. Against this 
background the author contrives to in- 
culcate certain important principles 
that bear upon loyalty and courage. 

Yanko in America. By Charlotte 
Lederer (Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
$2.00). Somewhat original in its de- 
sign, this tale pictures two immigrant 
Slovak children who gradually develop 
into good Americans in this wonder- 
land of automobiles, electric lights, 
bath tubs and ready-made clothes. 

Rebel Siege. By Jim Kjelgaard 
(Holiday House. $2.00). One of those 
critical events which have come to be 
regarded as the turning point of the 
American Revolution took place in the 
year 1780 when the Carolina back- 
woodsmen fell upon the British and 
the Tories at King’s Mountain. This 
historical episode here provides the 
background for the adventures of a 
boy and his father fighting desperately 
for freedom. 

The Life and Times of Simon Boli- 
var. By Hendrik Willem Van Loon 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50). Mr. Van 
Loon’s sympathetic picture of Bolivar 
is not only informative as we would 
anticipate; it is also well balanced. 
His kindly references to the friars who _ 
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pioneered in Latin America suggest 
that possibly he has become more rea- 
sonable in his attitude toward re- 
ligion. 

The Two Eagles. By Maria Cristina 
Chambers (Oxford University Press. 
$2.00). Evidently at home in both 
countries, the author contrasts with 
humor and penetration the Mexican 
and American ways of life in this story 
of the visit of an American “Copper 
King’s” family to the home of an aris- 
tocratic Mexican governor. 

Tommy Tremain. By Esther Forbes 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50). Already 
favorably known for her book on Paul 
Revere, the author of this story from 
the viewpoint of a keen-eyed boy nar- 
rates the stirring events which filled 
two dramatic years of our country’s 
history bringing in Dr. Warren, Otis, 
Hancock, John and Samuel Adams and 
other distinguished patriots. 

They Came From France. By Clare 
Ingram Judson. Illustrated by Lois 
Lenski (Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00). 


Developing the theme of the American- 
ization of foreign-born families, this 
book introduces us to an impoverished 


French family trying to make a home 
in New Orleans in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

Dark Treasure. By William MacMil- 
lan (M. S. Mill Co. $2.00). Son of a 
Boston blacksmith, Mark Abbot 
shipped with a weatherbeaten Scot for 
a voyage through the Northwest Pas- 
sage over the top of the world to a land 
of treasure, and on the way experi- 
enced all sorts of adventures among 
trappers and Eskimos, with whales 
and seals and caribou, and finally 
found the Russian sables on the mys- 
terious islands. 

Mystery on the Bayou. By Ralph 
Henry Barbour (D. Appleton-Century 
Co. $2.00). Read this book if you want 
to find the solution of the mystery into 
which sixteen-year-old Rob Clewis 
was plunged when, some sixty-five 
miles from New Orleans, he found his 
uncle lying unconscious from a blow 
on the head, with his money stolen 
and his store burning. You will also 
learn much about the habits of the 
Choctaw Indians, the Negroes of Lou- 
isiana and the backwoods descendants 
of the old French settlers. 

Bow Bells. By Katherine Gibson. 
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Illustrated by Vera Bock (Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.00). Although you 
have heard about Dick Whittington 
you probably never knew—and for a 
very good reason—all the details of 
the boy’s trip to London where he 
went to make his fortune, nor have you 
ever heard the things you will learn in 
these pages about Dick’s cat. 

The Jack Tales. Edited by Richard 
Chase (Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50). 
Some of these stories no doubt came 
originally from England; some of them 
perhaps were created in the North 
Carolina mountains. In any event, as 
collected and retold in this volume, 
beautifully illustrated by Berkeley Wil- 
liams, Jr., they are enriched with back- 
country American humor, and they are 
equipped with a list of parallel tales as 
well as with an interesting introduc- 
tion. 

Top Lineman. By William Heyliger. 
Illustrated by Scott Lusby (D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co. $2.00). In this story 
the author further justifies his reputa- 
tion as a yarn spinner for boys by nar- 
rating the adventures of “one-eyed 
Larry” when he undertakes to carry 
a high power line through the wilder- 
ness to an anti-aircraft shell factory in 
the face of opposition both from na- 
ture and from saboteurs. 

Trappers’ Trail. By Rutherford 
Montgomery (Henry Holt & Co. $2.00). 
A well known writer on pioneer life 
tells another exciting yarn in this tale 
of Jed Brent’s search for his brother 
who had gone into the Arkansas River 
for beaver and had not come back. 
Jed’s trek along the old Santa Fé trail 
into Alta California is rich in adven- 
ture. ' 

Great Caesar’s Ghost. By Manning 
Coles (Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.00). 
The same imagination which went into 
the creation of the above title mani- 
fests itself over and over again in the 
course of this story about two arche- 
ologist fathers who took their sons 
along to the copper coast of Africa to 
search for Roman relics including the 
missing half of a famous bracelet once 
owned by Julius Caesar. Little won- 
der that under the remote control of 
so resourceful an imagination the 
party came upon a young man in the 
middle of the African jungle who had 
lost track of two thousand years. 
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Silver Saddles. By Covelle New- 
comb (Longmans, Green & Co. $2.25). 
This tale of a boy and his horse leads 
us over hundreds of miles of desert 
and mountain country, introduces us 
to a Mexican rodeo and tells how a 
clever ranch boy manages to outwit a 
horse thief and to capture a desperado. 
It is cleverly illustrated by Addison 
Burbank. 

First the Flower, Then the Fruit. 
By Jannette May Lucas. [Illustrations 
by Helene Carter (J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.00). As in an earlier book, the au- 
thor of these richly illustrated pages 
combines fact and fancy, tracing the 
origin of many fruits and weaving ro- 
mantic facts in and out of the scien- 
tific data. 

Pearls of Ferrara. The Story of Isa- 
bella and Beatrice D’Este. By Melita 
Hofmann (E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50). It 
is not so often that we read about little 
children who were brought up in fif- 
teenth-century Italy where little girls 
who happened to be daughters of an 
Italian duke could number Da Vinci 
among their family friends and look 
forward to such exciting matrimonial 
prospects as marriage with Duke Ludo- 
vico Sforza of Milan or the Marquis of 
Mantua. But these unusual experiences 
made up the life story of the two 
D’Este girls and in the book just named 
you may read all about them. 

Challenge to Marion. By Julia M. 
H. Carson (Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.00). Adapted to the tastes not of 
children precisely, but rather of young 
girls, this reasonably but not extreme- 
ly modern story tells of some young 
people who entered into a political 
campaign by way of a school board 
election and learned without any 
heavy cost the elements of small town 
political science. 

Wide Fields. The Story of Henry 
Fabre. By Irmengarde Eberle 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2.50). It is 
good to have the life of the great mas- 
ter of the insect world described to 
children in the sympathetic style of 
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this author who combines intelligent 
admiration of the great French en- 
tomologist with much experience in 
editing a children’s magazine. She 
tells of his struggles with poverty and 
of his gradual progress from one suc- 
cessful experiment to another; and she 
mentions—on the occasion of his great 
jubilee in 1910—his loyalty to the 
Church. 

Rose of America. By Sara Maynard 
(Sheed & Ward. $2.00). The story of 
St. Rose of Lima, the first American to 
be canonized, seems especially timely 
because it tells young North American 
girls of the way in which the love of 
prayer, the practice of penance and 
the service of the poor were built into 
a ladder of holiness by a young South 
American girl long ago. Not unlike 
many of our young Catholics today, 
she too faced problems connected with 
her vocation; and in these pages we 
learn with what simple wisdom she 
solved them. 

Pocahontas. Young American Prin- 
cess. By Mildred Criss (Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2.50). This is a somewhat dull 
biography with too many long Indian 
names. ° 

The Innocent Wayfaring. By Mar- 
chette Chute (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00). An attractive love story of two 
young people in Chaucer’s England, 
delightfully humorous and full of be- 
wildering adventures. 

Susie Stuart, Home Front Doctor. 
By Caroline A. Chandler, M.D. One 
of Dodd, Mead’s most successful career 
books. Written out of the author’s 
own experiences, it is brisk and lively 
and up to the minute, ending with the 
wedding of Dr. Susie and her surgeon, 
Captain Latham, in 1943. ‘ 

Nothing but Nonsense. Compiled and 
Illustrated by Elizabeth Ripley (Ox- 
ford University Press. 50 cents). But 
good nonsense in this collection of 
limericks for old and young in a neat 
little book that will slip easily into 
one’s pocket and with drawings that 
point the humor of the text. 














Our Contributors 


JoHN EarLe UHLER, PH.D., gives us 
his third and last—and we would say 
his best—article on the Atlantic Char- 
ter, this time, “The Atlantic Charter 
Retards Victory.” Dr.. Uhler first 
wrote for us in collaboration with our 
lamented contributor, Pierre Crabités, 
who was for a time his colleague at the 
University of Louisiana. 


Tus is Mary CeEciLeE Ions’ first ap- 
pearance in our pages, though she is a 
contributor of verse to America, etc. 
Her penetrating “Miniature of Medea” 
suggests infinitely more than it says. 
Miss Ions has lived for years in Coral 
Gables, Fla. 


WHEN last we heard from Austin J. 
App, Pu.D., he was Private App of the 
Army Engineers, stationed at Fort Bel- 
voir, Va. Since then, being over thirty- 
eight, he has been honorably dis- 
‘charged and has further enriched his 
experience by going into an essential 
industry, the Jaeger Machine Co., in 
Columbus, Ohio, where is now Admin- 
istrative Assistant in Personnel. Hav- 
ing taught post-graduate courses in 
literary criticism to an extent that 
makes him confident of his stand in his 
present “Presenting Sin and Tempta- 
tion in Literature,” Dr. App speaks 
with authority though he knows he 
will arouse considerable objection. 
Our readers will remember many other 
incisive critical articles from his pen. 


In our October number we published 
an article review by WILLIAM THOMAS 
WatsH of The Origins and Background 
of the Second World War, by C. Groves 
Haines and Ross J. S. HorrMan. We 
now present Dr. Hoffman’s reply to 
that criticism, space for which we were 
glad to accord him, together with Dr. 
Walsh’s “Rejoinder.” The judgment is 
in your hands. 


THERE is. scarcely anything we can 
add to our readers’ knowledge of 
EvPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER (MRs. 


CHRISTOPHER) WYATT, so well known to 
them through the dramatic criticism 
which we consider one of our best de- 
partments. To her specialized knowl- 
edge of the theater Mrs. Wyatt adds the 
broad cultural background reflected in 
her articles, and reviews of works in 
other fields, such as her usual Decem- 
ber appraisal of “Children’s Books,” 
this year as they are “in War Time.” 


Ir is not strange that “Incident in 
Bethlehem” should come from the pen 
of the poet that is WiniFRED Scort- 
Boopy (Mrs. Georce J. LEMMER). AS 
we told our readers in our July num- 
ber, Mrs. Lemmer is now living in this 
city and writing again after a long and 
disabling illness. 


THE versatile pen of THEODORE May- 
NARD, PH.D., dilates and discriminates 
on the subject of “Taste” this month. 
Dr. Maynard has ready for publication 
a life of Orestes Brownson, and many 
other literary projects are brewing in 
his active brain. 


In “The Improvement of Society” 
Rev. JosepH H. Ficnuter, S.J., with his 
usual penetration, indicates the proper 
solution of the vexed social problem. 
Having taught for several years at St. 
Mary’s College in St. Marys, Kan., Fa- 
ther Fichter is how at St. Robert’s Hall, 
Pomfret, Conn., the Tertianship for 
the New England Province of the 
Society of Jesus, whence he will 
emerge a full-fledged Jesuit. 


We have two new contributors in 
The Ball and the Cross Department this 
month. The first, RoLaND E. Murpnuy, 
O.Carm. (“There Is No Messiah...”), is 
at present an assistant at St. Clara’s 
Church (National Shrine of the Little 
Flower), in Chicago. He holds his 


M.A. degree from the Catholic Univer- 
sity and writes for the Ave Maria and 
other periodicals. 

THE second, N. Orwin RusH, who 
writes of the “Sesquicentennial of 
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Henry C. Carey,” is the Librarian of 
Colby College, Waterville, _Me., and 
editor of the Maine Library Associa- 
tion Bulletin. He got his A.B. degree 
from Friends University in Wichita 
and his B.S. from Columbia Univer- 
sity’s School of Library Service, and 
has contributed widely to periodicals 
in his field. 


WE have five December poets. Rev. 
Cuar_es J. Quirk, S.J. (“This is Amer- 
ica: Christmas, 1943”), an old con- 
tributor not heard from for a long 
time, is at present Professor of English 
at Loyola University, New Orleans. 
His verse has been published in Eng- 
land, Ireland, Australia and India and 
is found in many anthologies as well 
as in all the better Catholic magazines 
here. Sister Mary Jeremy, O.P. 
(“Dance-Carol for Children”), former- 
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ly at St. Clara Convent, Sinsinawa, 
Wis., is now on the faculty of Rosary 
College, River Forest, Ill. Liam P. 
CLANCY, inspired once again by the 
mysteries of the Nativity, sends us “A 
Gaelic Christmas” from England. A 
new poet is ANGELA (Mrs. Oscar) Har- 
RISON (“Lumen de Lumine”), a Cana- 
dian by birth, married to a New York- 
er and now living in Poughkeepsie. 
Her first published poems were trans- 
lations of German verses which, a 
trained musician, she set to music, as 
she later set some of her own. Our 
last poet is one well loved by our read- 
ers, SISTER MirIAM, R.S.M. (“By Love 
Possessed”), who after directing the 
English Department for several years 
in Misericordia College, Dallas, Pa., is 
now teaching Vergil, French and Re- 
ligion in the Central High School in 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 
New Yerk 


will open its twenty-ninth year 
Canterbury School in September, 1943. Its location 


is excellent; its plant, modern and complete. It is conducted 
by —, under the patronage of the Bishop of Hartford. 
Its standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, steadily 
maintained, have placed it — the leading prepartory 
schools of New England. The intellectual and spiritual values 
of life at gg will not be lessened, but have already 
been enriched, by the impact of the war. Scholastic effort 
has been intensified, and the curriculum expanded to include 
courses in Military "Mathematics, Radio, Motors, Morse Code, 
Riflery, the Duties of Citizenship, Hygiene. The usual courses 
in Christian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, together with 
the permanent effect of the religious life of the school, will 
continue to give Catholic boys a sound moral preparation for 
a good life, whether in war or in peace. 


Address NELSON HUME, Ph.D., K.S.G., Headmaster 
New Milford, Conn. 
(Early application is advisable) 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
An Institution for the Riker Phanten ss of 
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U — of the State of New 
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ROSEMONT, PA. 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of 
Women conducted the Religious of the 
Society of the Holy Jesus. 
Incorporated under the laws of B State of 
Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees 
in Arts and Science. 

For resident and non-resident students. Situ- 
ated eleven miles from = heen ogg Mer on } 
Main Line of the Pennsy 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 
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ST. ELIZABETH 


A Catholic College for Women, on the 
approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern 
residence halls. Regular arts courses, pre- 
medical, secretarial, teacher - training, music, 
home economics, science. Degrees B.A., B.S. 
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Rev. Wilfred G. Hurley, C.S.P. 


A Popular Book of Apologetics 
for the Catholic and 

the non-Catholic 

“T Believe” is a simple exposition of the 
Divine credentials of the Church. Over 
100,000 copies of the new pocket edition 
have been printed. You will want it for 
your class in religion, your discussion club, 
your convert. 


25 cents a copy, $23.00 the hundred 


transportation extra 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 W. 59th St., New York (19), N. Y. 


25¢ 
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244 pages 
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Catholic Herald 


(Published in London for the World) 


A Subscriber writes: 


“I am whole-heartedly in sympathy with the 
policy of your paper in its courageous 
loyalty to the Holy See, regardless of politi- 
cal unrests too often short-sightedly pursued 
by Catholics. This has enabled you to sup- 
port the wise attitude of President Roosevelt 
to defend France, a policy which is far more 
certain to bring the kind of peace we all 
want than the one you to your lasting 
honour, have steadily refused to follow... . 
I congratulate you on the admirable tone of 
your paper, and I hope it will continue to 
flourish.” 


Annual Subscription $3.00 
(Payable by International Money Order) 
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NEW CATHOLIC HERALD, Ltd. 
67 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4, England 
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Due to a great demand for the 
January, 1943, issue, our supply 
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appreciate any used copies of 
this edition. 
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Mail copies to: 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


401 West 59th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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THREE IMPRESSIVE VOLUMES 


By REV. L. RULAND, D.D. 


Adapted into English 
By the REV. T. A. RATTLER, O.S.A. 


MORALITY AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 
$2.50 


For the clergy this book can well serve as a means to refresh the 
mind on practical moral problems and give help toward an adequate 
treatment of them in the pulpit. For the laity it can be an excellent 
introduction to subjects ‘about which they should be much better in- 
formed than they usually are, and it will supply answers to many every- 
day questions in the field of social morality. 

Dr. Ruland’s three volumes will be a valuable addition to any 
Catholic library.—The Sign 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF MORALITY 
$3.00 


This book will be welcomed especially by those who are teaching 
seminary courses in pastoral theology, as well as by the teacher of 
general ethics who is not entirely satisfied with the exclusively rational 
approach to ethics and is desirous of introducing the college student to 
the broader aspects of Christian Morals . . . the young priest about to 
take upon himself the arduous responsibility of guiding souls will not 
only find help toward a better understanding of human nature, but many 
fruitful suggestions on the difficult subject of moral sermons as well. 

—The New Scholasticise 


PASTORAL MEDICINE 
$3.00 


This work gives the symptoms, remedies and cure of mental and 
physical disorder as well as those considerations which enter into spir- 
itual guidance and development both for the priest himself and the 
souls committed to his direction . . . thoroughly readable, modern and 
instructive. We take pleasure in recommending it to a place on the 
bookshelf of pastors and seminarians.—The Dominicana 








The volumes by Ruland on Pastoral Theology which 

I procured from you are by far the best I have studied 

on the subject. They certainly answer a pressing need 

for more up-to-date treatment of present conditions. 
—A Passionist Father. 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY, 15 and 17 South Broadway, ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 














